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NOW READY—Parce 25 Caxts. 
THE BROADWAY 


No 4—For December. 
ConTALNING : 

1. Brakespeare ; or, the Fortunes of a Free Lance. By the au- 
thor of “*Guy Livingstone,” Chaps. xv. to xix.—with an 
Dlustration by J. A. er. 

2. The Secret Name. By 8. H. Bradbury [‘ Quallon). 

8. Miseries of Dramatic Authorship. By a Dramatic Author. 

4. Henry Wadsworth Longfellow. By W. Clark Russell. 

5. The Skein. By Robert Buchanan, with Full-page Illustration. 

6. From ry wy Street to Broadway. By Henry Sedley, Editor 

ot “‘ The Round Table.” 

7. The Young Men of To-Day. By the author of the “Gentle 

Life. 

8. Penny Wise and Found Foolish. By John Hollingshead. 

¥. A Confession. By Alice Cary. 

10.8econd Thoughts. By F.C. Surnand—Chap. xi. to xiv. 

NHW HOLIDAY BOOKS. 

BUCHANAN’S NORTH COAST, and other Poems. Small 4to. 
Extra cloth gilt, gilt edges, $10; in Turkey morocco, gilt or 
antique, $15. 

TUPPER’S PROVERBIAL PHILOSOPHY, Ist and 2nd Series, 
complete in one volume, with 66 illustrations by Doré, Ten- 
aliel, Gilbert, Foster, Corbould, Picke 1 and Tupper; en- 

ved in the highest style of art by Linton, Dalziel, Swain, 
and Vizetelly. Small 4to, elegantly printed on fine ton 
paper, and bound in extra cloth, gilt edges, price $8. 

TOUCHES OF NATURE, by eminent artists and authors, in- 
cluding J. E. M A. B. Houghton, G. J. Pinwell, John 

Tenniel, Fred. Walker, John Pettie, J. Ww. North, J. Wolf and 

J. D. Watson—Jean Tagelow, Dora Greenwell, Christina G. 

R tti, The Countess de Gasparin, Sarah Tytler, Robert Bu- 

Macdonald, Charles Reade, and Rev. Charles 





, The 
ee George 


ey. 

MOORE’S LALLA ROOKH. With 42 Illustrations, By William 
Harvey, Hablot K. Browne G. Thomas, Thomas Mac- 
quoid, Kenney Meadows, and Birket Foster. Small 4to, ele- 
gaotly printed and bound, $6 00.. 

BURNS’S POEMS AND SONGS. Illustrated with One Hundred 
Engra . By Harrison Weir, Birket Foster, and others. 

Thick 4to, elegantly prin and bound in extra cloth. Gilt 
edges, $1000; in Turkey Morocco, extra gilt, $16 00. 

THE PURGATORY OF PETER THE CRUEL. By James 
Greenwood. With 36 illustrations by Ernest Griset. to, 
cloth, $3 00; with the illustrations colored, $4 00. 

SIR GUY DE GUY. A SBiti Romaunt. By Rattlebrain. 
With numerous illustrations by Phiz. Small 4to, beautifully 
printed on fine toned paper, and elegantly bound in extra 
cloth gilt, and gilt edges, price $200. 

AESOP’S FABLES. New Edition. Translated by the Rev. G. F. 
Townsend, and illustrated with 114 eugravings from draw- 
ings by Harrison Weir. Post, 8vo, extra cloth, gilt, $2 50. 
Kandsomely bound in Tree Calf, gilt edges, $5 50. 

WAYSIDE POSIES. Original Poems of Country Life. Edited 
by Robert Buchanan, and illustrated by G. J. Pinwell, J. W. 
North and iker. 4to, — printed on fine 
toned paper by Dalziel Brothers, and beautifully bound in 
extra cloth, gilt edges, $10 00; in Turkey Morocco, extra or 
antique, $16 v0. 


ROUTLEDGE’S NEW COLORED TOY BOOKS. 
egantly printed in colors by Kronheim & Co., and Leighton 
- Prothers, London, and pronounced by the ‘London = 
sellers, Superior in Drawing and Color-Printing to any Toy 
Books before issued. 
e 4to, 50 cents each. 
. THE THREE BEARS. With 6 large pictures, printed in 
{TETLE RED RIDING HOOD. With 6 large pict 
2. q um 
rinted in colors, by Kronheim & Co. — 
SINDERELLA D OTHER NURSERY TALES. With 
~ — printed on plate paper, in colors, by Leighton 
rotoers. 
. MOTHER HUBBARD AND COCKROBIN. With 24 pictures 
printed on plate paper in colors, by Leighton Brothers. 
Large 4to, bound in extra cloth, $4. 
ROUTLEDGE’S COLOURED SCRAP-BOOK, containing 48 
of pictures, beautifully printed in colours, on plate 
paper, by Leighton Brothers, aud strongly bound in extra 


cloth. 
Square 8vo, bound in extra cloth gilt, $1.75. 
SCHNICK SCHNACK ; Trifles for the Little Ones. With 32 fall 
page plates, beautilully printed in colours by Leighton Bro- 
thers 


" Bquare 8vo, bound in extra cloth, $1.75 each. 

THE CHILD'S COUNTRY STORY BOOK. By Thomas Miller. 
With 8 Full-page Illustrations, printed in colours, by Leigh- 
ton Brovhers. 

HE CHILD’S COUNTRY BOOK. By Thomas Miller. With 
re Illustrations, printed in Colours, by Leighton 

rothers. 


OUT OF THE HEART; Spohn to the Little Ones. By Hans 
Christian Andersen. With 16 Illustrations in Colours, and 
76 Vignette woodcuts, $1 75. 

THE CHILDREN’S POETRY BOOK; A Selection of Narrative 
Poetry for the Young, with 16 Illustrations in Colours, and 
60 Vignette woodcuts, $1 75. 


For sale by all booksellers, or mailed free, on receipt of price, 
by the Publishers. - 
GHORG: 


os 


T 


ed | Pictures full of fairy-like fancies. Exquisite in themselves, these 


BOOKS FOR THE HOLIDAYS. 


SCRIBNER, WELFORD & COQO., 


654 Broadway, New York, 
Call the attention of the Public to the following new and fine 
English Books, entire editions of which they have 
purchased for the American market: 
THE STORY WITHOUT AN END. 
From the German of CAROVE. By the late Mrs. SARAH T. 
: AUSTIN. 
Crown 4to. With fifteen exquisite Drawings by E. V. B., printed 
in colours in fac-simile of the original water colours, and 
numerous other illustrations. 
Cloth extra, gilt, $6; cloth, ivory inlaid panel [new style and very 
unique], $7 50; Morocco, ivory inlaid panel [very elegant], $12. 


“The Story Without an End”’ is a poem in prose. It gives, in 
exquisitely graceful language, the history of a little child, who 
went out into the woods and the fields, dined on a linden leaf, 
slept on the moss, and listened to the stories of the dewdrop, the 
lake, the flowers, the,trees, the animals, and the insects. A classic 
in German literature, it is here rendered into English by that 
“noble and beautiful woman,” the late’ Mrs, Austin; while the 
most spiritual of designers, ‘“‘E. V. B.,’’ has illustrated it with 


drawings have been reproduced with such skill cnd brilliancy as 

to make the volume the most perfect specimen of block coiour 

printing ever executed. Among gift-books of its ciass, “The 

Story Without an End” has no rival. 

LI8T OF ILLUSTRATIONS, 

From Original Drawings by E. V. B., exquisitely painted in co- 

lours by LEIGHTON Bros. : 

1, INTHE HUT THERE WAS, 8. TWO WORLDLY PEOPLE. 
ONLY A BED. 9. BET 

2 AND A NEGLECTED 

KING-GLA8S 


LOO) 6 
8. AFTER BREAKFAST, 
4. WANDERING STARS. 


5. DREAMS. 13. LOVE AND HATE. 
6. A PALM-TREE GROVE, | 14. THE JOY OF SPRING. 
7. THE GARDEN. 15. DEATH BUT A SLEEP, 





NHW FINE ART BOOK FOR 1868. 
A Companicn Volume to the “ Spirit of Praise.” 


In post 40. Cloth bevelled, extra and tastefully gilt, price $12; 
or in morocco, gilt or antique, $18, 

GOLDEN THOUGHTS FROM GOLDEN FOUN- 

TAINS. 

This is one of the most exquisite and unique volumes de luxe ever 
produced in England. It contains a choice selection of sacred 
songs by American as well as English writers, and is illustrated 
with numerous drawings and with initial letters, headings, gold 
borders, and other illustrations, by the most eminent English ar- 
tists; while the whole work is printed on a beautiful sepia tint 
by the brothers Dalziel, and is produced throughout in a style of 
chastened elegance, 





CHRISTIAN LYRICS. 
Chiefly selected from Modern Authors. 188 Poems, illustrated 


HARPER & BROTHERS, 
New York, 
Have just published: 


L 

SMILES’S HISTORY OF THE HUGUENOTS. The Huguenots: 
their Settlements, Churches, and Industries in England and 

Ireland. By SaMuzL SmiLEs, Author of “Self-Help,” &c. 

Crown 8vo, Cloth, Beveled Edges, $1 75, 

(Harper & Brothers have just ready a new edition of “SELF- 
HELP with Ilustratl 3 Ch Siar and Conduet.” By 
SaMvgL Suites. Portraits. 12mo, Cloth, $1 25.] 
Il. 

MABEL’S PROGRESS. A Novel. Bythe Author ot ‘‘ Margaret’s 
Trouble.” S8vo, Paper, 50 cents, , 

Ill, 
BARNES’S EVIDENCES OF CHRISTIANITY. Lectures on the 
Evidences of Christianity in the Nineteenth Century. De- 
livered in the Mercer Street Church, New York, January 21 
to February 21, 1867. On the “Ely Foundation” of the 
Union Theological Seminary. By ALBERT Barnes, Author 
of “‘Notes on the New Testament,” &c. 12mo, morocco 
Cloth, Bevelled Edges, $1 75. 
IV. 


THE WATERDALE NEIGHBOURS. A novel. By the Author 
of “ Paul Massie.” 8yo., Paper, 50 cents, 


Vv. 


THE LOVERS’ DICTIONARY: A Poetical Treasury of Lovers’ 

Thoughts, Fancies, Addreeses, and Dilemmas, Indexed with 
nearly Ten Thoueand References as a Dictionary of Compli- 
ments and Guide to the Study of the Tender Science. Post, 
8vo, Cloth, $3 50; Gilt Edges, $4 25. 


VL 
CARLYON’S YEAR. ANovel. By the Author of “ Lost Sir 
Massingberd.” 8vo., Paper, 25 cents, 


VIL. 





aL ae FAIRY BOOK. Home Fairy Tales [Contes du Petit- 


hateau). By Jane Macs, Author of “The Servants of the 
Stomach,” &c. Translated b 


Mary L. Booru, Translator 
of ‘“‘Martin’s History of I 


rance,” “Laboulaye’s Fairy 


Basel, &c. With Engravings. 12mo., Cloth, $1 75; Gilt 
8 
‘ Vi. 
STONE EDGE. ATale. 8vo., Paper, 25 cents. 
Ix. 


THREE ENGLISH STATESMEN: Pym, Cromwell, and Pitt. 
A Course of Lectures on the Political History of England. 
By Gopwin 8mirH, Author of “Lectures on Study of His- 
tory,” &c. 12mo., Cloth, $1 50. 
x. 
CIRCE ; or, Three Acts in the Life of an Artist. A Novel. By 
BaB:NGTON WHITE. 8vo, Paper, 50 cents. 
XL 
AGNES STRICKLAND’S QUEENS OF ENGLAND. Lives of 
the Queens of England. From the Norman Conquest. By 
AGnzs STRICKLAND, Author of “Lives of the Queens of 
Scotland.’’ Abridged bythe Author. Revised and Edited by 
CanoLine G. Parker. Large 12mo, Cloth, $2. [Uniform 
with the Student’s Histories. } 
XxIL 
THE TENANTS OF MALORY. A Novel. By J. 8. Lz Farw’ 
Author of “Uncle Silas,” “ Guy Deverell,” * All in the 
Dark,” &c., &c. 8vo, Paper, 50 cents. 


Sent by Mail, postage paid, to any part of the United States, on 
receipt of the price. 





with upwards of 150 engravings. Small 4to, Cloth ex 
gilt, 6. morocco [elegant], $10 50. -_ 


This volume comprises selections from the devotional produc- 
tions of all the more popular modern poets, and the illustrations, 
which are designed by the most skiilful artists in England, are all 
executed in the first style of wood engraving. As regards the 
general execution of the work, it need only be said that it is uni- 
form in size and style with “‘ Heber’s Hymns,” which was so gen- 
eral a favourite among the gift-books last year. 

Any of the above works carefully packed and sent to any ad- 
dress, by post or express, charges paid, upon receipt of the price. 

FOR SALE BY 
SORIBNER, WELFORD & CO., 
Booksellers and Importers, 

No. 664 Broadway. 

N. B.—Full particulars of the above works, and an immense 
variety of other choice books, will be found in 8. W. & Co.’s 

CHRISTMAS CIRCULAR, 
to be had on application at their store, where an examination of 
their stock is solicited. It comprises one of the largest and finest 
assortments ever seen in America, of 
CHOICE, RICH AND COSTLY BOOKS, 
in every department of Literature and Art. 





1} ROUTLEDGE & SONS, 
416 BROOME STREET, NEW YORE, 





ESTABLISHED 


2, 


1% 
E. W. BURR, 
MANUFACTURING JEWELER, 
791 BROADWAY, N. Y., 


Announces to his friends and the public that he has resumed 
the control of the Jewelry busicess—for the past two years con- 
ducted by Jno. A. Reed—and will continue as heretofore, to keep 
a splendid selection of 


DIAMONDS AND OTHER GEMS, 
FINE WATCHES AND CHRONOMETERS, 
STERLING SILVER WARE, &c., &, 


and to Manufacture to Order, every thing in the above line, from 
the latest Eurcpean styles, 


AT MANUFACTURERS’ PRICES. 





HIGHEST AWARD AT PARIS EXPOSITION, 1867. 
Day and Martin’s Japan Blaching. 
Pre-eminent for half a century. 


Barclay, Perkins and Co.’s Genuine London Porter and Brown 
Stout bottled by Candler and Sons, London, 


London, Nov. 17, 1858.—With regard to the genuineness of the 
Beer supplied by Messrs. CamDLER and Sons, they bottle ours 
on! uy Baxouay, 8 & Co, 

or Sale by all first-class Grocers, 
|GARDNER G. YVELIN, Sole Agent, 








FOR SALE AT THE LOWEST PRICES. 


206 and 208 Fulton Street, New York. 
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THE ALBION,. 











OCEAN “STEAMSHIPS. 


THH BRITISH AND N. A. R. M. STHAMSHIPS. 
BETWEEN NEW YORK AND LIVERPOOL, 
Calling at Cork Harbour. Ang between Boston and Liverpool, 
calling at Halifax and Cork Harbour. 











CUBA........-++-leaves Boston ....... Wednesday, Dec. 4, 
esseeeeeesleaves New York ....Wednesday, Dec. 11. 
CHINA..........-leaves Boston ....... Wednesday, Dec. 18, 
R seseeeees leaves New York..... Wednesday, Lec. 25. 
JAVA....+++++++sleaves Boston ...... "Wednesday, Jan, 1, 68. 
SCOTIA........s.leaves New York..., W: , Jan 8, 


FROM NEW YORK TO LIVERPOOL. 
Ohief Cabin Passage. ....$150 00 | Second Cabin Pagsage.... .¢80 | From 
FROM NEW YORK TO PARIS. . 
Chief Cabin Passage, $165, 
FRQM BOSTON TO LIVERPOOL, 

Chief Cabin Passage.... .$125 00 | Second Cabin Passage. .....§70 

Payable in gold. 

Berths not secured until paid for. 


<hr 
owners of these entree Capeuntstte Se Spode 
Yaluebio wales Bie of having the value expressed, are 
Freight or Passage, apply to 


E, CUNARD, 4 Bowling Green. 


NG AT QUEENSTOWN 
sailing twice a week, carrying 
BVERY SATURDAY, 
BVERY WEDNESDAY, 
From Pier 45, North River. 
RATES OF PASSAGE, PAYABLE IN CURRENCY. 
BY THE MAIL STEAMER SAILING EVERY SATURDAY, 





(ingLanD). The Taman Line, valli 


Siam TO LIVER 


PAYABLE IN GOLD. PAYABLE IN CURRENCY. 
Frast CasiIn ...........8100 00 oetoccsgonced 
Do, +++2105 00 Do. to London....35 00 


Do. to Paris..... .11500| Do. to Paris.......45 
wesiet Paya the join Curren Bane, First Cabin, $100; Steer- 
to Hey Hamb Bremen, &c. 

wPataengers also wre, urg, . ’ 


Siessagepassegs from yeaa or Queenstown, $40, currency. 
Tickets can be bought here by persons conding’ for their 


For further information, apply at the Company’s offices, 
JOHN @. D Agen’ 
Ae Penaees, New York. 


NATIONAL STEAMSHIP CO. 





















TEAMERS WEEKLY FROM LIVERPOOL AND NEW 
YOR calling at QUEENSTOWN. A Steamship of this 
ine, consis of 
FRANCE..... —_ 7am... Peertrr) -3,512 tons, 
NGLAND 8,450 
THE QU « 
HELVETIa.. ° bee 
IN. .ccccccee Hall... ..@0e “ 
DENMARK........... Capt: Thomson “ 
PENNSYLVANIA.....Capt. Lewis............. « 
VIRGINIA...........-Capt. Prowse......... ++. 2, 
Leaves Pier 47 North River, every Saturday, at 12 o’clock M. 
The size of all these ccly into, tke Saloon; the accommodation 
Booms, opening directly into Saloon ; the accommodations 
and fare are uns and the rates lower than any other line, 
An experienced .~ each mt free of oa 2 
are issued in this co 


untry to parties wishing to pre’ 
she here in curen $ from Liverpool or Quoestonn yey the paw tor 
ble here 
ued at the ne lowest rates of Exchange, for any amount, 
any Bank in Great Britain and Ireland. 
from New York to or cc 


LN, $100 hecmpeee 
ht or Cab passage apply at the Orricus oF THE Com- 
edie for steerage tickets at the Passage Office 


rs of Co sy Broadway. 
im, '. 
wines F. W. J. HURST, Manager. 
PACIFIC MAIL STEAMSHIP CO.’s 
‘TSMROUGH LINE TO CALIFORNIA, 
CHINA AND JAPAN. 


Touching at Mexican Ports, and Carrying the U.S. Mail. 


8 rays of 


Dra 











One of the above ge and spl 


endid Steamships will leave Pier 
No. 42, North nee, Street, at at 2 o'clock, noon, 
op the lst, lith and Musto of fon the precoding Bur (except 
dates fall on Sunday -% os on receding S4TURDAt), for 
ASPINWALL, Conn th one of th 
Congears ~ enema rom Sey bem FRANCISCO, touching 


Deer rps so oa Onwenat Aummuicas Feaea,” Tiassa it 
or Souts Pac. an CAN Ponts, Th 
oe ose of lst 


Departure of 11th of each month connects wi! steam 
from Panama to Australia and New Zealand. cara se 
The above Steamers will connect with the first steamer of the 
om| "s China Line, leaving San 
Shanghae and Yokohane. Soap aang 
Onz-QuarTzR from Steamers’ rates allowed to 
Bceerage passengers with families. Also, an 
JUARTER On through rates to clergymen and 
allowed each adult, 

h, and attend to lee ee 


received on dock the 
and passengers, who 


Medicine and attendance 





F. R. BABY, Agent. 


FOR BREMEN VIA SOUTHAMPTON. 
NEW YORE AND BREMEN STEAMSHIP CO. 


THE FIRST CLASS U. 8. MAIL STEAMSHIPS 
Atlantic, ' Northern Light, 
Baltic, Western Metropolis 

Leave Pier No, 46, North Miver, on 

SATURDAYS, 
FOR SOUTHAMPTON AND BREMEN. 


Ello nc pyle i oriole curs 


ceuivaleas in ousveney. 


First cabin $110; second cabin $65; steerage $35. 
From Bremen, Southampton, &c.. to New York, 
First cabin $110; second cabin $75; steerage $43. 
EXCURSION TICKETS Out and Home: 
First cabin $210; second cabin $130; steerage $70. 
SAILING FROM NEW YORE SATURDAYS. 
28th September........... 26th October... . 9th No 


GREAT AMERICAN TEA CO. 
Established 1861. 


The Immense Profits of the Tea Trade. 


The Proprietors of THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA COMPANY 
became fully convinced, several years ago, that the consumers ot 
Tea and Coffee were paying too many and too large profits on 
these articles of every-day consumption, and therefore organized 
Tus Great American Tza Company, to do away, as far as possi- 
ble, with these enormous drains upon the Consumers, and to 
supply them with these necessaries at the smallest possible price. 

To give our readersan idea of the profits which have been 
made in the Tea Trade, we will start with the American houses, 
leaving out of the account entirely the profits ot the Chinese 
factors. 

1st. The American House in China or Japan makes large pro- 
fits on their sales of shipments—and some of the richest retired 





For freight, passage, expressage, or bills of exchange, apply to 
ISAAC TAYLOR, President, 40 Broadway. 


NORTH CERMAN LLOYD. 
STHAM BETWEEN NEW YORE AND BREMEN; 
SOUTHAMPTO 


ta ag ny oy wore Fea mancad Southampton, enrty- 
een New Yo remen, a pton, 
ae thet United States Mail. 
FROM BREMEN—EVERY SATURDAY. 
FROM SOUTHAMPTON,—EVERY TUESDAY. 
FROM NEW WORK,—EVERY THURSDAY. 


Price of Passage — From New York TO 


Bremen, Lonpon, 
Haven, and ao. ay air Second Cabin, 
$75; Steerage, $37 50. m Bremen to New York—First Ca- 
bin, $120; Second Cabin. "$70; Steerage, ha Price of passage 
payable in gold. 


take a - London and Hull, for which 








vessels 
00 through bills of lading are sigh 


atahees caisen‘eCheces to each vessel. 
All letters must pass through the Post office. 
ta7"No Bills of Lading but those of the Company will be 


Bills of Lading will | tg not be delivered before goods are 
cleared at the Custom xj a 
ta"’Bpecie taken to Ha’ Southampton and Bremen at the 
lowest rates, For freight or passage apply to 
OBLRICHS & Co. 68 Broad Street. 


FOR SAVANNAH, CA. 
BLACK STAR (INDEPENDENT) LINE. 
EVERY SATURDAY. 
Freight at the Reduced Rates. 
TI FIRST CLASS STEAMSHIPS 
HUNTSVILLE,..........++-+++ Isaac Crowell, commander. 
Leaves BATURD Y, 28rd of November, at 3 o’clock P.M. 
MONTGOMERY ............--- Thomas Lyon, commander. 
leave, SATURDAY, ‘30th of pecemee, at 3 cam bs .M. oni 
or freight or ving e' accommodations, ap 
. liane R. LO DEN, sos, 98 West St. 
OCTAVUS COHEN & co” Agents, Savanna’ 
All goods destined for the interior shipped a this line con- 
signed to the Central Railroad of Georgia, and also by the Atlan- 
tic and Gulf Railroad through Florida, or Octavus Cohen & Co., 
Agents in Savannah, will be received and forwarded to place of 
destination st a total cost not to exceed that charged by the com- 
bination lines. 


LONDON AND NEW YORK 
STEAMSHIP LINE. 
Passage to London direct, $110, $75, and $30, 
currency. Excursion Tickets at Reduced rates available for six 
months. 








CE. Captain Gleadell, from New York, Dec. 14. 
ATALANTA...... — Pinkham, from New York, Dec. 28, 
Captain Dixon. . "from New York, Jan. 11, 
“Captain Billinge, from New York, Jan, 25. 


The elegant ‘British Iron Steamship CELLA, will leave yt 
y oe North River, tor London direct, on Saturday, DEC. 
a 
Freight will be taken and through Bills of om ven, to 
Havre, Antwerp, Rotterdam, Ams‘ vn ag and Du: “oe - 
For apply to ROBT. N. CLARK, 26 7, 
For frelgnt apply at 54 South Street. 


HOWLAND & ASPINWALL, Agents. 


TAPSCOTT’S CENERAL EMICRATION 
AND FOREIGN EXOHANGE OFFICE, 

86 South Street and 23 Broadway, N. Y. 
Wares ty Lives or Stamens To anp From 
LIVERPOOL AND QUEENSTOWN, 

AT REDUCED RATES, 

AND FROM 
LIVERPOOL AND LONDON by 
TAPSOCOTT’S CELEBRATED LINES|, 
OF SAILING PACKETS, 

AT LOWEST POSSIBLE RATES. 


DRAFTS for 21 and ae, yable in an of Great 
Britain and Ireland, or the be of f Europe, P .-+: always be 
obtained atlowest rates. For further particulars apply to 
TAPSCUTT BROTHERS, & CO., 
86 South St. or 23 Broadwav. N. VY. 











Kor Sale by all Druggists. 


hants in this country have made their immense fortunes 
through their houses in China. 

2d. The Banker makes large profits upon the foreign exchange 
used in the purchase of Teas. 

3d. The Importer makes a profit of 30 to 50 per cent. in many 
cases. 

4th. On its arrival here, it is sold by the cargo, and the Par- 
chaser sells it to the Speculator jin invoices of 1,000 to 2,000 
packages, at an average profit of about 10 per cent. 

5th. The Speculator sells it to the Wholesale Tea Dealer in 
lines at a profit of 10 to 15 per cent. 

6th. The Wholesale Tea Dealer sells it to the Wholesale Gro- 
cer in lots to suit his trade, at a profit of about 10 per cent. 

7th. The Wholesale Grocer sells it to the Retail Dealer ata 
profit of 15 to 25 per cent. 

8th. The Retailer sells it to the Consumer for ALL HE PROFIT 
HE CAN GET. 

When you have added to these micuT profits as many broker- 
ages, cartages, storages, cooperages, and waste, and add the ori- 
ginal cost of the Tea, it will be perceived what the consumer has 
to pay. And now we propose to show why we can sell so very 
much lower than other dealers. 

We propose to do away with all these various profits and brok- 

erages, cartages, storages, cooperages, and waste, with the excep- 
Snel of a small commission paid for purchasing to our correspon- 
dents in China and Japan, one cartage, and a small profit to our- 
selves—which, on our large sales, will amply pay us. 

Through our system of supplying Clubs throughout the coun- 
try, consumers in all parts of the United States can receive their 
Teas at the same prices [with the small additional expense of 
transportation] as though they henge them at our warehouse in 
this city. 

Some parties inquire of us how they shall proceed to get 


a 
club. The answer is sim: +4 this : Let each person wishing to join in 
a club, say how much Tea or Coffee he wants, and sel lect the kind 


and price from our Price List, as published in the pay erin 
our circulars. Write the names, kinds and amounts p) on & 
list, and when the club is complete, send it to us b alain 8 


we will put each ne 8 goods in separate pac aoe 
the name aoe them, with the cost, so there need be no confu- 
sion in their distribution—each party & y getting exactly what he 
orders, and no more. The cost 0! rtation, the members 
of the club can divide equitably among themselves. 
The funds to 4 for the goods ordered can be sent by 4 

on New York, Post ce money-orders, or by Express, 

may suit the pa Be A tet of the club. Or, if the amount soe ey 
exceeds — dollars, we will, if desired, send the goods by Ex- 
press, to * on delivery.” 

ole. manner of £ acting up Clubs, &c., see advertisement i@ 

paper March 30th.] 


Atter the first club, we send blanks. 

Direct your orders *plainly, Tus GREAT AMERICAN TEA Com- 
PANY, 31 and 33 Vesey Street, Post Office box 5,643—as some par- 
ties imitate our name as near as they dare to 

Parties getting their Teas from us may confidently rely upon 
gms them pure and fresh, as they come direct from the ham 

ouse stores to our warehouses. 





The Company have selected the following kinds from their stock, 
which they recommend to meet the wants of Clubs. They are 
sold at Cargo Prices, the same as the Company sell them in New 
York, as the list of prices will show. 

All "goods sold are warranted to give satisfaction. 


PRICE LIST. 
youre HYSON 7 nent 80c., 90c., $I, ‘_ 10, beat a 25, per Ib. 


$1, $1 10, best, 1.25 
MIXED D Black a & GREEN Boe, We., beat $1 $1 per Ib. 
JAPAN, 90c., $1, $1.10, best $153 pe 


OOLO} 
8bc., sat $i 09, enias 


al ing 
IMPER. net Pe 25 per Ib 
ENGLISH B. ly 80c., 90c. » $1, $1.10, best $1.20 


GUAPOWDER [Green] $1 25, best $1.50. 


COFFEES ROASTED AND GROUND DAILY. 


GROUND COFFEE, 20c., 25c., 30c., 35¢., best 40c. per pound. 
Hotels, Saloons, Boarding-house keepers, and families who use 
arge juanties of Coffee, can economize in that article by using 
— ench Breakfast and Dinner Coffee, which we sell at the low 
price ot 30c. per lb., and warrant it to give perfect satisfaction. 
oA pe can save from 50c. to $1 per Ib. by purchasing their 
Teas o 


THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA COMPANY. 
No, 31 and 33 VESEY STREET. 
No. 640 BROADWAY, corner Bleecker Street. 
No, 461 EIGHTH AVENUE, North corner Thirty-fourth St. 
No, 289 SPRING STREET. 
No, 205 FULTON STREET, BROOKLYN, corner Concord 8t. 
No. 1838 GRAND STREET, WILLIAMSBURG. 
BEWARE of all concerns that advertise as “ BRANCHES” *; 

«ne Great American Tea Co., or use our names in full or in 

as they are BOGUS or ONLY IMITATIONS, We have no “ bran chee’ 


and do not authorize any parties to use our name—and have no 
connection with any other house. 


P. 8.—All towns, villages, or manufactories, where a large 





HO ways PIL 
LLO Ha: ae AND OINTMENT.— 





YOUR CUSTOM SOLICITED BY 
PRANCIS & LOUTREL, 


Printers, and mn Bookbinders, No. 45 Marpam Lama, 
Orders receive prompt attention, We supply everything in ous 


Cancer.—The on ons’ are no more, The 
ai of Holloway’s Ointment dispensed with 2 it 
of the which tly the lite of the 1. 








ber of men are en; aged, | by CLUBBING together, they can re- 
foes the at “a ae oan Coffees about one-third, by send- 
CREAT AMERICAN TEA COMPANY, 
Nos, 31 anp 83 VESEY STREET. 
Post-Orrics Box No. 5,643 Nuw Yorx Crrr. 
ta We call special notice to the fact that our Vesey Street. 


tore is at Nos, Sl and 88 Vi esey Strect—LARGR DOUBLE STORE, |, 
































Calum, non animum, mutant, qui trans mare currunt. 


music does from the breathing of the wind on the strings of 
the Zolian harp. We must, however, provide beforehand 
an mt shall exist between men as to the value or 
—_— in of definite or there can be no interchange 
ideas by means of them ; and how this agreement came at 
first to exist, has been a difficulty. To say that man was 
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Riterature. 


THE DAUNTLESS BIRD. 


The waters roar among the woods ; 
With heavy swing the torrent comes; 

In the green meadows stand the floods; 
The Birds have left their mossy homes; 

The sea-gull inland waves his wings ; 

On a bare braach the Robin sings. 


The blossoms blue on sunken bank, 
The red that leave a seeded urn, 
With golden kings in fallen rank; 
And brown as cedar is the fern ; 
And every cloud a shower brings; 
Unblenching still the Robin sings. 


And he hath known the tender veils 
On April trees, the summer limes, 
The moonlit songs of nightingales, 
The azure deeps of happier times; 
And now the howl of Winter rings, 
But still the dauntless Robin sings. 





DIVES AND LAZARUS. 


“ Lazarus, that weary Lazarus again |— 
Why can’t a man rest quiet?” So Dives spake 

With Lazarus’ petition in his hand. 

Then laying it on the table, let it wait 

Through all the courses of the sumptuous feast, 
Till came the olives and the dark red wine. , 
And then he broke the seal, and thus he read :— 
Right Reverend Father,” so the letter ran 

(For Dives was a Bishop), “ may a man, 

Most poor in all things, but in that most poor 
Wherein he should be rich, most poor in faith, 
Have from you ghostly counsel and advice? 

I only ask the parings of the feast, 

In which you, furnished unto all good works, 
Rich in a faith which mountains can remove, 
Sit day by day, deeming you feed on Christ.” 
Here Dives stopped, with an impatient word :— 
Advice,” he said, “1 gave the man advice, 

To keep his living and to hold his tongue, 
And now he pesters me—at dinner, too !’ 
Then he read on:—* My Lord, that I might prove, 
At least, that I am honest, I resigned 

This day all benefits I received, 

In virtue of the doctrines which I held, 

But hold no longer. Poor am I indeed 

In purse, and yet the weight of poverty 

More lightly presses than the weight of doubt, 
And fiercer is the craving of the soul 
Than nee of the flesh. My sores out, 
Wounded I lie in darkness, seeking light.” 
And so it ended. Dives turned it o’er 

Once and again, as if he sought within 
Something he did not find there, and his face, 
Courteous, comfortable, and bland, expressed 
Uiter bewilderment. It seemed to him 

As much as if a man of choice preferred, 
That Christmas night, the bitter cold outside, 
The howling wind, that wailed as if its voice 
The woe of all the human race exp 
The wide wild moor, with heaps of driven snow, 
To that room, bright with artificial light, 

Filled fyll with all the good things of this world. 
Thus Dives in his microcosm deemed 

Of him who sought the Infinite outside. 

And Dives wrote that Lazarus was to blame— 
Such doubts were sent as punishment for sin; 
And as a righteous man ne’er begs his bread 

So a good man can never come to doubt. 

All was as clear as day in Dives’ eyes, 

From Genesis to the Apocalypse. 

And on he prosed some pages. At the end 

He wrote :—“ If after all convincing words 

Like these I send, you choose to starve in soul, 
I cannot help you further. I must beg,~ 

As one on whom the eyes of all the world 

Are fixed, though all unworthy [Dives here 
Paused with a thrill of sweet humility], 

That 1 have not the scandal at my door, 

And in my diocese, of doubt like yours.” 

Thus Lazarus was driven forth to starve. 
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ENGLISH WORDS. 


IN TWO CHAPTERS.—CHAPTER I, 


Words are more than they are commonly taken for; they 
are the breath of a nation’s life; at once the result and the 
proof of its intellectual vigour ; for they are, so to speak, the 
solid castings from the hollow moulds of a people’s thoughts. 


They carry down with them to remote posterity traces, hiero- 


giewuien, of its history, its poetry, its moral and religious feel- 
hidden, it may be, from the vulgar eye, like characters 
written in invisible ink, yet capable of being again brought 
out into fall view, if the light falls upon them. The task of 
lifting out the treasures of words may be laborious, but these 
are the gold-washings of the sands of Time, and tell of mines 
ot wealth from whence they came, far off and hidden near 


in; 


the source of the ancient stream. 


That language isa function of reason, there seems every 


cause to ; given reason and vocal or, 
seems & necessary consequence, If a being 
reason, it implies that he 

dividualities, perceive relations, isolate and abstract ideas; 
and if, along with this thinking and thought-perceiving fa- 
culty, there exists also the 


No. 50. 


lan e 
Se pitted with 
can take cognizance of things as in- 


wer of articulate utterance, it 
seems to us that language follows as naturally and necessarily 
from the playing of the rational soul on the organ of voice, as 


as yet, no doubt, but fully capable of the highest exercise as 
800n as Occasion for it should arise, s0 we must believe that the 
faculty of language was bestowed as a necessary result and 
consequence of the former, needing only the occasion of its 
exercise to call it into action. But the assumption which 
some have made—that a perfect and ready-made language 
was at once conferred ufon man, appears at once unnecessary 
and con to analogy; for all analogy tells us that lan- 
guages are developed by man by means of that faculty of lan- 
guage with which he is endowed; they grow, come to ma- 
turity, decline, and, it may be, pass — On the other 
hand, were it possible to suppose that words were arbitrarily 
formed, there would be no possibility of agreeing as to their 
signification. But all analogy shows us that words must be 
formed from roots, and hence we cannot resist the inference 
that they were so formed originally ; neither are they arbi- 
trarily formed from these roots, but grow or are develo) 
according to rational processes and modes. On the other 
hand, we have no analogy whatever to show.us how roots 
themselves are formed. No roots are formed now ; to invent 
@ new root appears to be past the power of any nation; nor 
can we assign any mode by which roots can have been inven- 
ted, or may have become of their present general 
conceptions, nor any reason to account for the same. They 
are like lakes out of which rivers should indeed flow ina 
leper stream, but which should be fed by neither stream- 
et nor spring, and the origin of which we could only refer to 
the rain of heaven. 

Why, for instance, should the well-known root composed 
of the letters st have attached to it the signification of fixity 
of condition? Yet, in all the Caucasian family of languages, 
such is its signification, and almost all words containing that 
idea are derived from this root—as in Greek istemi, to stand, 
with its innumerable derivatives, in Latin sto, with all the 
words springing therefrom, and which we may illustrate by 
the English words stand, star, state, atall, station, stable, staff, 
stay, stout, stop, &c. Or, again, why should the root com- 
posed of the letters str bear the signification of laying down 
or scattering, as in Greek storennumi, in Latin sterno, in Eng- 
lish the derivatives from these words—as straw, strew, street, 
strand? Why should the. root consisting of the Ictters KN 
contain the idea of laying hold of, under one modilivation or 
another ?—as in Greek gento, he took, the — remaining por- 
tion of a verb formerly existing, and derived from that root, 
and pente, the numeral five, from the power of grasping which 
belongs to the five fingers, the & being changed by a common 
modification into p (as in lukos, lupus, a wolf) and reappearing 
again in the Latin form of the numeral guinque. To invent 
or form such roots at present is impossible ; yet we would 
hardly admit that we are inferior in our faculty of language 
to any former dwellers on our globe. These roots are, more- 
over, wholly unconnected with each other, or apparently with 
apy earlier idea; and for these reasons, it ap to us pro- 
bable that man was originally endowed with a stock of roots, 
having ideas attached thereto, out of which he might build 
— words as he should require to express derived or cognate 
ideas. 

The capabilities of the instrument of language are the same 
among all races of men, or, at least, its modulations are affect- 
ed by habit only ; but the soul that breathes on it is of very 
different capacity in different nations, and hence arises the 
marked difference in the range, comprehensiveness, and ex- 
pressiveness of their different languages. No further proof is 
needed of the utter degradation of the savage than the pov- 
erty of his language, especially, as is generally the case among 
savage nations, poverty in the expression of the moral feelings 
and other abstract ideas in general. No further proof is 
needed to show that a race is sinking lower and lower into 
barbarism, and was formerly in a higher condition, than the 
discovery that words, and especially such words as are above 
referred to, are passing away from its language, where they 
once held a place; and such cases have been found by travel- 
lers among the more degraded races of mankind. Moffat 
mentions that the Bechuanas, a Caffre tribe, shortly before the 
time of his arrival there, had lost from their language no less 
important a word than that by which they had formerly de- 
signated the Supreme Being. They had, in fact, lost the idea 
of such a Being, as they sank deeper and deeper into degrada- 
tion; and when the idea was lost, the word soon followed it; 
yet such an idea, with its corresponding term, had once ex- 
.isted, for here and there an old man would be found who 
could recollect thatin his youth he had heard mention of 
“ Morimo.” On the other hand, when we find a nation add- 
ing to its stock of words, or attaching difference of meaning 
to those it already possesses, some of which may be common- 
ly supposed to be synonymous, so that instead of the same, 
they shall bear slightly different shades of signification, we 
know that its intellectual wealth of ideas is increasing, and 
that the national mind is rising in power and beauty, as sure- 
ly as we know, by the higher gushing of the sparkling jet, 
that the reservoir is being by the trickling into it of the 
rivulets from the rain of heaven, 

Of all known languages, the Greek afforded most power of 
word-building—in itself a high proof of the richness, power, 
and beauty of the language, even anterior to the actual de- 
velopment of its abundant resources. Next to this, perhaps 
the German possesses most of this power, though the exces- 
sive tendency to abstract thought in the German mind, the 
tendency to fly off into space on the wings of speculation, 
without deigning to descend again to earth, to seek a solid 
stepping-stone, as a practical foundation for thought, has been 
an obstacle to that nervous and energetic growth and develop- 
ment of the lan , Which is so well marked in our beautiful 
English tongue. We have undoubtedly less of that word- 
building power in our language; but we have an extensibility, 
due ae, to the many different languages out of which 
the Eng! is constructed, and a power of what our American 
offspring term annexation, which, with the nerve and energy 
due to our national character, probably even more than com- 
pensate for the want of those monstrosities of word-building, 
which are moretlike the griffins of heraldry, than the active, 
moving, breathing forms of living energetic existences. 

Oftentimes, it must happen,, among a poe of active and 
developing powers of thought, that ideas occur to indivi- 
dual minds fer which no corresponding term exists, Such 





idea is evanescent, if it cannot be caught and fixed in a word: 
it is ag the glory of the morning to the artist’s eye, which may 
indeed enjoy its beauty; but unless he can transfer it to his 
canvas, and fix it there, the world is none the wiser for what 
he has seen. And it is no easy task to coin a suitable word. 
In the more elevated and refined fields of Ly it is the 
he 
, 


ven the power of ing upon definite meanings for de- iar province of the poet; and often, gets 
— dent no Senate thse eat thes language, and hed at for his pains by those whose minds are so sunk 
moreover, of a high class, must be already in existence, in | 80 in money-getting, and what they are pleased to 
order to the effecting of such agreement. The faculty of 1an-| ren et ee oct cas display’ fo the soul like ia. 
ge cannot be regarded as equivalent to language ready by whom, as they bend over’ thal beloved wucgets, 
Holding, as we do, that the Creator gave to man reason in the glorious beauty Of day and the soft radiance of night alike 
fall development at the moment of his creation, unexercised unheed 


pass a 
It is astonishing to see how rapidly a word is formed and 
takes root, if it expresses something of so-called business 
of life. We all remember the introduction of the word ‘tele- 
gram’ during the Crimean War, as distinguished from ‘tele- 
graph,’ which had previously, though certainly not etymolo- 
gically, been used in both significations. But it is not often 
that a word so strictly following etymological rules can be 
found when it is wanting, although, when the idea is one in 
common use among masses of men, some word will be found 
or differentiated so as to express that idea. An instance of 
such differentiation, when a new idea arises, may be found in 
the word ‘ ensure,’ formerly spelled indifferently ‘ ensure’ and 
‘ insure ;’ whereas, at present, the latter mode refers properly to 
the periodical payment of a sum of money during life, in con- 
sideration of a larger sum being paid to relatives at death; a 
pom = Aa this is said to ‘insure’ his life; but to ‘ ensure’ 

is life is admittedly beyond any man’s power. True, hecan 
ensure the payment of the sum at his death, and doubtless, 
from this view of the matter, through rome confusion of ideas, 
arose the present use of the word ‘insure.’ And here we may 
remark, en passant, that the words ‘assure’ and ‘assurance’ 
are wholly incorrect as applied to life or fire insurance; the 
verb ‘to assure’ is correctly applied to a person only, and 
never to a thing—as ‘I assure you,’ or make you sure of such and 
such a fact; and‘ assurance’ is the statefof mind produced in the 
person who is so made sure, or, otherwise, the terms in which 
the statement ismade. A similar modification is being intro- 
duced into the word ‘eccentric.’ Originally, of course, the 
word was applied to some body or space whose centre of mo- 
tion did not correspond with iis centre of form ; hence it came 
to be used in its present ordinary acceptation, as applied to 
strangeness of manner or conduct, and for some time the word 
has done duty in both significations; but of late, scientific 
writers are beginning to use the form ‘ ex-centric’ to designate 
the former idea, so that the ordinary mode of spelling may be 
wholly applied to the metaphorical sense. ‘ 

Two other words properly employed in different significa- 
tions, and which we can by no means affurd to have con- 
founded, as is too frequently done, are the adjectives ‘ sanitary’ 
and ‘sanatory’—the former being derived from the substan- 
live sanilas, health, refers to measures for preserving health; 
the latter being derived from the verb sanare, to cure, refers to 
measures for restoring health when it is lost. By attention to 
such differences of meaning, when they exist, and by develop- 
ing them where they can be made to exist, language is ren- 

ered both more correct and more copious. e may give as 
another illustration the words ‘further’ and ‘farther.’ These 
are often confounded ; yet probably, when it is pointed out to 
them, few persons wiil fail to allow that the latter is applied 
properly to physical distance, and the former to the progress of 
argument or inference. 

e have frequently two words of similar derivation, and 
closely allied in form, of which the one is restricted to the 
cases in which the property implied by them is censurable, 
and the other to cases in which it is commendable. Thus we 
may instance the words ‘ feminine’ and ‘ effeminate’—the for- 
mer being applied only to the fair sex, in whom the qualities 
expressed by the word are natural and commendable; while 
the latter is applied to the male sex only, as a term of censure, 
implying qualities approaching in character to those which 
are laudable in woman, but which are disgraceful in man. A 
nearly analogous difference exists between the terms ‘ childish’ 
and ‘childlike’ when applied to adults—the former implying 
censure, and the latter the reverse; neither, of course implying 
censure if spoken of a child. 

There is sometimes considerable difficulty experienced by 
persons when asked to define the difference between certain 
words which nevertheless they employ correctly. Thus, few 
persons confound their use of ‘ formerly’ and ‘ previously ;’ 
yet, if asked, fail to state clearly that ‘ formerly’ simply means, 

ore the present time, and ‘previously’ means, before some 
particular event—just as in Latin the same distinction exists 
between the words olimand antea, Similary, the words ‘ mar- 
riage’ and ‘ wedding’ are now used with some distinction of 
meaning, which may be briefly expressed as being, that ‘ mar- 
riage’ reiers to the transaction from a@ social point of view, 
and ‘ wedding’ from a domestic. Originally, the parties were 
not said to marry each other, but to be married to each 
other, and ‘to marry’ referred to the officiating clergyman. 
san in Much Ado about Nothing, we have the following con- 
versation : P 


Friar. You come hither, my lord, to marry this lady? 

Claudio. No. 

a Leonato, To be married to her, friar; you come [to ‘marry 
er. 


Now, as the ceremony performed by the minister is, in a 
social point of view, the only one, the term ‘marriage’ came 
to imply the social transaction, while ‘ wedding’ was allowed 
to include any other surroundings with which the parties 
might choose to enliven the event. A similar distinction is 
also between the terms ‘ baptism’ and ‘christening.’ ‘ Policy,’ 
the course of conduct or management of an affair pursued 
under such and such circumstances, is somewhat different 
from ‘polity,’ a little-used word, properly signifying the gen- 
eral principles on which such courses of policy are based. A 
similar distinction is pretty obvious between ‘rhetoric’ and 
‘oratory ;’ the former signifying the principles which the 
latter follows. Nearly avalagous is the distinction between 
the terms ‘impossible’ and ‘ impracticable.’ Where the ob- 
stacle to the accomplishment of anything is not a theoretical 
one, but consists in the difficulty of effeeting the object, ‘im- 
practicable’ is the more correct term ; for instance, it is by no 
means impossible that a needle should stand on its point, but 
to make it do so is nevertheless wholl impracticable, 
Science requires @ more strictly defined employment of 
terms than ordinary use; hence a single term is sometimes 
employed popularly in two or three significations, and these 
are sometimes so nearly allied that their distinctions are not 
ved until science finds that she has to restrict the word 
to one of them and employ other terms for the rest. A 
striking instance of this is the word ‘heat,’ which is aged 
used to signify, first, a particular sensation; secondly, the 
condition of a w excites that sensation ; thirdly, the 
unknown agent Ww. produces this condition; fourthly, the 
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a bm pe Le yar days. ny Fa Le 
watched off Toulon for thirty mont on shore, 
~~ me. ‘These tedious 
blockades, so ruinous to ships and so exhausting to sailors, 
who, perhaps, half the time, had scanty provisions and in- 








































































































































to attack ; | sufficient sleep, were strongly disapproved of by Lord Howe. 
much heat, it partakes of the heated condition the leeches will condescend to visit him even and chuteaste we Lard Men. . . : 
to acertain measurable extent. For the third signification, he wear flannel or serge leggings; and occasionally | Another cause of complaint in the navy was the capricious 
eS ae ia employed; and now that it has been | they are so numerous that a good catch may be made even and purposeless transfer of crews from one vessel to another. 
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gradually acquire a knowledge of spots where the leeches col- an ional practice, which kept cap 

lect in masgses—in the mud, in the roots of trees, in rank grass, seam t- 
mentioned popular uses of the word heat, science employs the sud in Bales Walch char exbiastic thomeatoee The fishers are | nh ge pffemener «pe Rag ony = fw —\- 


ting attached to a speciul ship in that filial, and slmost su- 


E 


mostly wanderers, leading a sort of gipsy life. They are any-|perstitious way, so truthfully shown by our best naval no- 

degrees in a ot mercury, and at the same in | thing, however, but the “merry of song, and s velist, Marryat, wh ks ritten in the very midst 
vessel of water, the two substances are sald to be atte sume and opera ; for their trade is 7 horrid oot oodemning Of the life he described. stung é 

perature they very different amounts of heat, | them to stagnant waters, foggy mists, fetid odours. A third great grievance was that many of the older vessels 
and the proof of this is that in cooling through the same) are often attacked by ague, catarrb, and rheumatism ; and it| were not Doronghly seuworthy. Sailors are wild, reckless 
al ceed alta dase ne nak fos give out heat enough to indulge in strong drinks to keep off the noxious influ- | fellows; but they will not put out to sea in coffins. Lord 
melt about times as much ice as could be melted by the | ences, they suffer for it in the end by disorders of other} Melville afterwards confessed that when he came to the 
— one by a fag By tL — — : Beads “e De _, he found a fleet of worn-out ships, that Ly = 

degrees ; similar’ perature eeches go throug hands reach Dr. cross-' ‘or 
same amount would require thirty times as much heat in the | Bleed’em and’ Mr Pil’em. When the fishers return from eee Saosing, ond potshing up to gaspere Hem 
case of the water us in the case of the mercury—that is, thirty 


the rough pummelling at Trafalgar. It was also found neces- 
sary to reinforce our crippled squadrons by “ donkey fri- 
gates,” and by those attenuated cheap seventy-fours that the 
sailors called the “ Forty Thieves.” It was partly to the 
weakness and incapability of an enemy that disregarded its 
navy, that we were indebted for our victories at sea. 

Another intolerable grievance among sailors was the cruel 
and desputic system of impressment. hant seamen com- 
ing home sick anc weary from long cruises on the coast of 
A and dangerous coasting voyages in the West Indies, 


strange fishing ground, they empty the leeches (from the 
hich ha 


tubs of clean water, where they are kept forty-eight hours. 
The creatures give forth a quantity of biackish- matter ; 
-~ = — ek comeee nyc age at ed. If = 
sen’ once by or to be p in depot, they 
are drained dry upon a sieve or strainer, then put into bags, 
and then hung up io a dry, airy place. They require further 
washing from time to time, to remove a kind of frothy exu- 


dation. Neither in summer nor in winter can they sately be| were seized in the Channel, at the Nore, or at St. Helen’s, 
term ‘to thaw’ differs from ‘to melt’ in only applicable | packed moist. Before the days of railways, the wagoners ‘ ff, without h or 
to substances whose ordinary condition is that of a liquid, and | who brought the leeches to Pais pagent & stop po - Gragged into tenders, and hurried off, without seeing home 
which have become solid in consequence of t 1 ' 


friends, for five or six years more of compulsory misery and 
—. Slavery itself could not boast a more iniquitous 
orm of tyranny and oppression. The ringleaders of muti- 
neers, it was observed, had generally been impressed men. 

As for the cruel yet almost ludicrous injustice in the dis- 
tribution of naval prize money we need say little, as the com- 
plaint still continues both in the army and the navy, and it 
frequently happens that the War Office and the Admiralty de- 
lay such days of settlement until death lessens the number of 
recipients. 

Sailors are not reflective men, but even they could see 
through the hard-heartedness, injustice, and stupidity of the 
Board of Admiralty. In 1783, just after Lord Howe took the 
place of Keppell as First Lord,a mutiny broke out in the 
ships at Portsmouth, Plymouth, and Sheerness. The crews 


ternate day at certain places, where facilities were provided 
for turning out the leeches into tubs of fresh water, to wash 
and refresh them, and to pick out the dead and weak. In 
a __ one po nnding: Tyme Magen. day ; = 
possibly, in these way times, transit is managed w 
sufficieat quickness to render this midway process unneces- 
sary. Smaii parcels are sent by mail or by diligence; ee 
quantities are sent in wagons fitted up tor the purpose. The 
leeches, when clean and moderately dry, are placed in linen 
bags, seven or eight pounds to a bag; the bags are large 
enough to leave the leeches room enough to move about, and 
are tied round quite close to the mouth. A hundred or more 
of such bags are placed on sbelves in a wagon, well packed 
rouad with dry rye-straw; and access of tresh air to the 
shelves is needed in hot weather. In winter, the bags are put 
into boxes stuffed with hay. When leeches are to be sent by 
sea, they are placed in tuos half-filled with prepared clay or 
mud, and covered with linen, wire-gauze, or perforated zinc. 
Daring the voyage, are frequently examined, with a 
view to the removal of the sick and dead, who generally wrig- 
gle their way to the surface. Many circumstances determine 
the amount of sickness and fatality among them. If the state 
of affairs looks very serious, all the healthy leeches are taken 
out, and thrown into tubs of new mud; water is poured into 
the tubs, which contain alike the healthy and the unhealthy, 
until the mud is brought to almost a liquid state : after strain- 
ing and washing, the healthy leeches, aursed up to a clean 
and comfortable condition, are removed to their new mud- 
homes, there to wriggle about at pleasure. 

Paris is a great market for leeches, doing a considerable 
trade in these black people every year, and sending forth the 
means of drawing any amount of honest blood. italy and 
Spain at one time sent great supplies; but those countries 
have become exhausted py too much fishing—leeches, like 
salmon and oysters, requiring to be coaxed and protected du- 
ring the spawning season. The south-eastern parts of Eu- 
rope, especially near the mouths of the Danube, are prolific in 
leeches ; and it is said that leeches to the value of three mil- 
lion francs are exported from Trieste every year. Poland 


that the first is the right method ; yet the words will bear 
differentiation, and we have good use for them both : ‘ visitor’ 
ought to be restricted to the signification of a casual caller, 
while ‘ visiter’ might have attached to it the meaning of an 
official inspector, as the visiter of a university. 


—_—__> —__—_ 


LEECHES; AND HOW THEY ARE CAUGHT. 


Our Australian cousins, it appears, now claim to be ad- 
mitted among the happy people who catch their own leeches; 
nay, catch enough to bleed not only themselves, but many 
other communities besides. If the calculation be true, that a 
leech swallows five times his own weight of the blood of his 
victim at each suction, and causes as much more to flow with- 
out being swallowed, why, then, a country which boasts of 
its millions of leeches every year has rather a sanguinary ca- 
reer to answer for. 

A strange creature is the leech. It loves a humid, but not 
exactly an aquatic mode of existence ; it must have both air 
and water, but neither need be very pure; and when it goes 
to bed at night, it is not in the water. It makes its appear- 
ance most conspicuously in fine summer weather, hides in bad 
weuther, and buries itself deep in the mud and ooze during 
frost. Leeches are very impartial in their selection of ene- 
mies, for they will attack any animal, and suck him to death 
if he does. not get rid of them. On one occasion, a lizard eight 
inches long ~ a8 thrown into a leech-pond ; very soon he was 
covered with leeches, and in no long time afterwards nothing 
was left of him but the skeleton. A frog will sometimes leap 
out of a ditch covered with leeches; if he can tid of them 
by rolling in the dust, well; if not, they kill him assure as 
= Pi es —s > their teeth =m 
and find out the tender parts of everything as 
Sometimes a frog is so eoupietaly covered with them that|#nd Russia are also leech-countries, but the supply in them 
there is not room for all; the late comers attack the rest, and | 80d in most European countries scarcely meets the demand. 
suck their blood. It is believed that weak, sick, and wounded | When leeches arrive from various quarters at Paris, it not 
leeches are killed by the others—therein supporting the Dar-|80ld direcuy, they are kept in reservoirs, and taken out as 
winian theory of the struggle for existence, and the popular| Wanted. At one large establishment at Gentilly, there are 
adage about the weakest going to the wall. If an unlucky |Treservoirs about fifty feet long by thirty wide, the bottom 
animal swallows a leech as food, which sometimes happens,|™ade of fat, unctuous clay; water is kept in them to the 
he is fed upon, instead of being the feeder, unless he masti- | depth of two feet, stagnant or flowing according as may be 
cates or otherwise kills the black individual first. needed. In these reservoirs are placed the leeches, who col- 

A strange trade is that of catching leeches, and a most un- | lect at night in a vegelation or marshy herbage, which lines 
lovely one, for, owing to certain peculiarities of the mater, it| the sides and part of the bottom. They are kept in these re- 
is literally blood for blood. Our English leeches are mostly | ervoirs during the summer months, from April to October. 
found in Norfolk, Suffolk, Essex, and Kent, principally in the | In winter, they are put into very deep trenches, having a 
first named county, where the broads, or shallow stagnant | hard, stony bottom, covered by a layer of clay-mud a foot or 
pools, are favourable to their existence. They are caught in|two in thickness, and provided with a thick thatch to keep 
the spring and summer by men who wade into the pools with | 0Ut rain and frost. The leeches from some countries seem to 

* naked legs; the leeches cling to the legs, and suck away; the| love clean water better than dirty; while others, for reasons 
men pick them off as fast as they see them, and put them into | best known to themselves, manifest a decided hankering atter 
bags. Sometimes, by beating the surface of the water with mud. -Persons who farm the fisheries usually sell the leeches 
poles, the men can entice the leeches up, and so catch them :| by weight; but the merchants who thus buy them sell by 
a good time for doing this is said to be just before a thunder-|mumber; and thus the latter have an interest in selecting 


storm. rather than large leeches. With the retail dealers, 
It is in France, however, that the leech-fishery is carried on 


however, this is not tne case; a large leech brings a better 
much more extensively than in England. La Brenne is the| price than asmall one. There are about seven hundred average 
head-quarters. ‘If ever you pass through La B ,” says | | 


hes to a pound: most families know something about the 
the Gazette des Hopitaux, “you will see a man pale and | Price of a leecb, and to them it will thus become evident that 
straight haired, with a woollen cap on his head, and his legs|* pound of these fortable-looking creatures is worth 
and arms naked. He walks along the borders ofa = 


considerable. 
among the spots left dry by the surrounding waters, but par-| Australia, as we have said, has lately entered the lists as a 
ticularly wherever the vegetation tends to preserve the sub- 


leech-producing, leech-fishing country. Large numbers of 
jacent soil undi . This man isa leech-fisher. To see | these creatures are sent to Paris and London, where they are 
nim from a distance, his woebegone as his hollow eyes, said to have a favourable character among medical men. 
his livid lips, his singular gestures, you would take him for a| America, however, presents the best market, owing to the 
patient who had left his sick bed in a fit of delirium. If you | great scarcity of leeches in that country. The Murray River 
observe him every now‘and then raising his legs, and examin- | Company expect soon to have a trade of two or three million 
ing them one after the other, . ht suppose him a fool; 
but he is an intelligent leech fisher. The leeches attach them- 
selves to his legs and feet as he moves their haunts. He 
feels their presence from their bite, ond quien Gem. on 


even the crews of the vessels just returned from those de- 
tested and dangerous ports. The Janus (44) headed the out- 

reak, the men keeping their officers under hatches, and re- 
fusing to leb the captain, who had gone on shore, return on 
board. The captain at last, finding an opportunity to return, 
harangued the men, and confessed that the ship was to be 
kept in commission, and was destined for the American sta- 
tion. The men grew stark mad at this ; would hear no more, 
and rushed down to their quarters with lighted matches, pre- 
pared to fire on any boats that approached them. The port 
admiral instantly wrote to Lord Howe, who came down at 
once from London boldly and alone. The side of the Janus 
was manned by the mutineers, and the side ropes put over 
with all honours and with the greatest respect. Lord Howe 
then desired all hands to be called, and harangued them re- 
proachfully on the quarter-deck. He assured them that he 
was always ready to listen to apy complaints, and he pro- 
mised them that the Janus should be at once paid off, con- 
trary to the intention of his predecessor. The men gave 
three cheers. The “sailors’ friend” had crushed the mutiny 
by an act of kindness, kindly done. 

A few months after this, a mutiny also broke out in the 
Raisonnable (Captain Lord Harvey), just returned from Lee- 
ward Islands. The ship was ordered to Chatham, to be paid 
off. The men, tired of work, declared they would not go 
round, but would have their money at once in Portsmouth 
harbour. They had already begun to unmoor the ship, when 
Lord Harvey ordered twelve of the ringleaders to be seized 
and putinto irons. The-mutiny then ceased. At the court- 
martial, seyen sailors were sentenced to death, three were 
sentenced to three hundred lashes, and two were acquitted. 
Three only, however, eventually suffered, and, at Lord 
ne de intercession, the punishment of the rest was re- 
mitted. 

Lord Howe at this time was very discontented with the state 
of the navy. He found his flag-ship, the Victory, “filthy,” 
and the discipline so bad that be confessed he did not think 
it safe for a man to trust himself with such a fleet. In 1794, 
there was a very serious outbreak on board the Culloden. 
The men were afraid of the vessel, and wanted it docked and 
examined. A letter, stating their grievances, and signed “ A 
Delegate,” was written to Lord Bridport, the second in com- 
mand. Captain Trowbrid however, applied for a court- 
martial on ten of the ringleaders, of whom two were acquit- 
ted, and eight sentenced to be hanged. 

But it was in the year 1797—a Y yd memorable for the gal- 
lant actions of Sir John Jervis off-Cape St. Vincent, and Ad- 
miral Duncan off the Texel, that the worst mutinies broke out. 
oo naval courte-martial are recorded in that year 

one. 

As early as March, 1797, petitions were sent to Lord Howe, 
then at Bath for the benefit of the waters, begging him to 
solicit the Admiralty to raise the sailors’s pay, as had been 
lately done to the army and militia, and also to make some 
at eeey for their wives and families. Lord Howe, Lord 

ridport, and Sir Peter Parker, the port admiral, thinking all 
these petitions to be the work of merely one factious person, 
cast them into the official waste-paper basket. In April, how- 
ever, it was discovered that the various crews were in corres- 
pondence, and there was a plan to seize thevessels and turn 
out the officers. On the 151h of April, Admiral Bridport, 
being 4 4% from the Admiralty, signalled the fleet to 
prepare for sea. Instead of weighing anchor, the men of 
three | the Queen Charlotte instantly mounted the rigging, and 
millions will come in aid of the European supply; and if we|gave three cheers. These cheers were answered from 
are not bled to our hearts’ content in future, it will be strange |every ship. The next day, two delegates were chosen 
indeed. by each ship, and Lord Howe’s cabin appointed for 
their conferencers On the 17th, every seaman in the 
fleet, even including the admirsl’s body-servante, was 
sworn to support the cause, They reeved ropes from the 
yard-arms, as a warning and terror to ali traitors, and they 
sent on shore all objectionable officers, Military honoms 
were paid to the delegates, Corporal punishment was in- 
flicted on drunkards, and more than usually strict discipline 
preserved. Frigats with convoys were allowed to sail. 

The Board of Admiralty came down to Portsmouth on the 
17th, and finding the ’ demands reasonable, to 
advance their pay, four shillings a month to the able, three 
shillings to the ordinary, and two shillings to landsmen, The 
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MUTINIES IN THE ENGLISH NAVY. 


The year after Lord Bridport’s victory over the French, 
—_ and jot discontent prevailed among the sailors of our 


y 
he is pretty well knocked up with having so many sangui 
creatures pegging away ot bin. Occadionally, the foaiog, 
@ piece of meat is put into the water, to attract the leeches to 
one spot. _ In summer, the leeches retire into deeper water, 
eee ate and wade in up to their chins ; or 

they sit on a an their naked 
water. Although La og 


had been told that they were to be sent to the West Indies— © 
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refused to give an 


immediate consent, which so exasper- 
Admiral Gardner, a choleric ti 


4 man, that he shook one 
deloguie by the collar, and swore he would have fifth 
man in the fleet hanged. This so maddened the mutineers, 
that it was with difficulty the admiral escaped from the ship 
with his life. Lord Bridport’s flag was then struck, in spite 
of the entreaties of many of the officers, a red hoisted, 

gun in the fleet loaded, and matches kept y lighted. 
On the 28rd, Lord Bridport, whom the sailors called “ their 
father and friend,” returned to his ship and rehoisted his flag ; 
but the mutineers stiil refused to lift an anchor till the king 

granted them a pardon under his sign manual ; also 

Until the rise in their pay was sanctioned by act of parlia- 


ment; 

Until the supply of vegetables was increased ; 

Until the grievances of private ships were redressed. 

The mutineers also demanded more leave on shore, more 
attention to the sick on board ship, and that pay should be 
continued to men wounded in action, until they were either 
cured or discharged. They moreover demanded that the 
marines’ pay should be increased, that the pensions at Green- 
wich Hospital should be raised to ten pounds per annum, also 
that the daily bread and meat shouid be augmented to sixteen 
ounces ; and they expressed a wish that the East India Com- 
pany’s fleet should share in these reforms. 

On these demands being acceded to, and the king’s pardon 
being given, the fleet returned to its duty, and some of the 
vessels sailed at once for St. Helen’s. An unwise delay in 
passing the act of parliament, and an injudicious order from 
the Admiralty to captains to keep the marines’ arms in good 
order, and to repress disturbances, alarmed the naturally sus- 
picious sailors, and on the 7th of May fresh mutinies broke 
out at St. Helen’s and at Spithead, and delegates were again 
appointed. Admiral Colpoys refusing to allow the delegates 
on board the London, and ordering his men below, one man 
ie to unlash a foremost gun, threatening to point it aft 
and sweep the quarter-deck. A lieutenant, having warned 
this man, on his persistence, fired and shot him dead. The 
dead man’s comrades, joined by the marines, instantly rushed 
to arms, disarmed the officers, proposed to hang the lieuten- 
ant, and even to kill the admiral. But, by the generous cour- 
age of the admiral, who took the blame entirely upon himself, 
and by the fervent intercession of the chaplain and the surgeon, 
the offender’s life was spared. : 

It was a curious trait of sailors’ character, in the midst of 
all this violence, that the men threatened to throw overboard 
a mutineer, for calling the admiral “ a bloody rascal.” 

One of the ships’ companies talking openly of carrying 
their vessel into a French harbour, the delegates thregtened 
them with instant destruction if the language was repeated ; 
and, believing that they were infected by revolutionary s gents 
from the shore, kept guard, boats rowing round the treason- 
able vessel night and day. 

The objectionable officers being again sent on land, Lord 
Howe, though old, infirm, and gouty, was requested by the 
king to visit the fleet, and try conciliatory measures. On the 
llth of May, the brave old sailor visited the line of battle 
ships, and received the delegates on board the Royal Wil- 
liam. He insisted, however, that, before a pardon by royal 
proclamation was issued, they should express contrition. 
This they did, but declared on would never again receive 
the officers sent ashore. Lord Howe consented to this, much 
to the disgust of all martinet-. By this agreement, one ad- 
wiral, four captains, twenty-nine lieutenants, and twenty-five 
midsuipmen were superseded. 

Bat the fleet at the Nore remained still mutinous and dis- 
satisfied. The seamen of the Sandwich even went so far as 
to fireon the San Fiorenza, which was passing by them on 
its way to Yarmouth roads to receive the Prince of Wurtem- 
berg and his bride. Then the Admiralty Board went down 
to Sheerness, and there was an attempt at a rising on board 
Lord Duncan’s vessel, the Venerable. Towards the end of 
the month, when the admiral ordered the fleet to weigh and 
proceed from Yarmouth to the Texel, two of the squadron 
refused, on pretence of being in course of payment; and the 
next day the whole North Sea fleet deserted, and joined Par- 
ker and other mutineers at the Nore. A few ships, however, 
at Portsmouth, refused to help Parker, and expressed them- 
selves satisfied with the concessions already made. On the 
Gth of June, the Serapis made her escape from the rebels, but 
was fired at and damaged by the mutincers’ shot; and the 
Clyde was also injured on the 7ihof June. On the 15th of 
June, the mutineers quarrelled, and several vessels left the 
fleet. The departure of the Nassau was, however, prevented, 
and the Repulse, running aground, was fired into, and several 
men killed. Parker himself, not satisfied with nine-pound 
shot, fired a crowbar from oneof the guns. The Ardent, 
passing in the dark, fired at the Monmouth, and killed and 
‘wounded several of her crew. 

Soon after this the mutineers broke up in despair. The red 
flags were struck, and traders allowed to pass up the Thames. 
That same night, vy ! of the vessels sailed in under the guns 
of Sheerness, with a flag of truce flying, and Parker, in the 
Sandwich, soon after surrendered, and the ship was placed 
between the guns of the fort and the Ardent. The admiral’s 
coxswain and a picket of the West York Militia then arrested 
Parker, and brought him on shore, with his hands bound, to 
a dark cell under the garrison chapel. The next day he was 
sent to Maidstone jail. He appeared calm, collected, and 
rather cheerful. Parker and his confederates were tried on 
the 22nd ot June. He and twenty-two of his companions 
‘were sentenced to be hanged on board the Sandwich. 

In 1801, the mutiny of the Temeraire and several other ves- 
sels of the Bantry Bay squadron, excited great alarm in the 
ministry. The discontent came to a head on the 6th of De- 
cember, 1801, when a report ran through the fleet that some 
of the vessels were to be sent to the West Indies. The muti- 
neers’ plan was to break open the gunner’s store and get pos- 
session of the tomahawks. When the admiral cameon board, 
and orders were given to unmoor the sbip, the disaffected 
were to rush aft, barricade the hatchways with the hammocks, 
disarm the sentinels, and seize the arms. The ringleaders 
had told them that all the marines were gained over except a 
few “gulpins”—new recruite. The mutineers had secretly 
loaded several of the guns to fire on the officers and kept 
matches lighted for the purpose. They had also rockets with 
which to signal the other ships. One of them openly boasted 
that the officers could not kill more than fifiy or sixty of the 
foremost men before they were themselves overpowered, and 
the powder magazine taken possession of, 

The subsequent trial proved that the conspiracy had been 
long prcjecting. The ringleaders met in the cabin of a sailor 
named Mayfield, where they put down their plans in writing. 
Their confederates sat down with affecied carelessness outside 
the berths, keeping watch, and if the lieutenant, or an y sus- 
pected officer, came by, the signal of alarm was to sing out, 
“ A rat, catch the rat!” or to throw the hats down on the deck, 
and ask for a chew of tobacco. The ringleaders, hearing this, 
would come out and sit down on the cables. 


























































































The open mutiny broke out on the 6th of December, about 
“two after dinner.” Th: word was passed round for no 
mutineer to drink more than his allowance. The cry was 
then raised for all hands to go forward, and a ringleader in- 
stantly shouted, “Lower the ports!” The ports were then 
lowered, and there was a shout raised of— 

“ Wad and shot; no place but England.” 

The men then cheered, and hauled in all the scuttles. One 
of the delegates of the rioters, a man named Fitzgerald, when 
he heard the cheering, said exultingly : 

“ Now the sun shines on us all at fast.” 

Lieutenant Douglas instantly'came to ask what the cheer- 
ing meant, and invited those who had complaints to come on 
the quarter-deck and address the admiral; but the men, not 
wishing to single themselves out in that way for future pun- 
ishment, cried, “No, no! Send down the master of the ship ; 
we don’t want to shiver on the quarter-deck. Only the master 
sha!l come down.” : 

Lieutenant Douglas then coming down the ladder, several 
of the men tried to unship it, and there were cries of— 

“ Break his neck and kill him.” “Shoot,shoot! Bring the 
match! Strike the rascal with a shot!” 

The “True Britons,” as these dangerous men called them- 
selves, had before this agreed to cool the officers’ tempers, 
either with shot used as missiles, or with a discharge of can- 
non. They then went on the quarier-deck in a turbulent 
crowd, and said they wished to know where they were going 
to? They had many of them been eight or nine years in ser- 
vice, and now war was over they wanted to go on shore and 
see their friends. The admiral replied it was no use to be ob- 
streperous—he must obey orders; and when he called all 
hands, he hoped they would go with good will. The men, 
however, still kept shouting : 

i zn no We will not go from the land; we will go to 
ngland. 

On the Sunday, the mutineers grew louder in their threats. 
The ringleaders proposed to take a man they suspected, tie 
him in a bread bag, and throw him overboard; the marines 
were to be stabbed or smothered in their berths; the officers 
killed ; and, if defeated, the rioters were to blow up the ship. 
They also reported that the crews of the Formidable, Majes- 
tic, and Vengeance, were with them ; and the cry was, “ We 
will go through with it.” The next day they struck a lieu- 
tenant who had been complaining of their “ cobbing,” without 
orders, men who got drunk. They then rushed aft to rescue 
@ drunken marine who had been put in irons, and the orders 
was to “clear those gentlemen quality” off the forecastle, and 
either kill them or send them away. The next day all the 
ringleaders were seized, the admiral himself examining the 
faces of the men on deck by the light of a lantern he carried 
round, Sixteen of the mutineers were tried on January 6, 
1802, on board the Gladiator, in Portsmouth harbour. One of 
them had volunteered at Toulon and at Convention Hill, and 
others had fought bravely in several of Earl St. Vincent’s 
battles. The court found fifteen of the men guilty, and sen- 
tenced one man to receive two hundred lashes. All of them 
solemnly disclaimed any intention of committing murder. 
Ooly six of the men (Mayfield, Collins, Fitzgerald, Chesteie 
man, Ward, and Hillier) were executed : four on board the 
Temeraire, one died on board the Majestic, and the last on 
board the Formidable. 

It was this same vessel, “‘ The Old Temeraire,” the hero of 
many battles, that Turner painted, by Stanfield’s advice, be- 
» to her last moorings near Greenwich. 

o serious outbreak has taken place in our navy since the 
mutiny of 1801. Much as such outbreaks are to be regretted, 
it is quite certain that they have generally been occasioned by 
abuses and acts of injustice to a brave and patriotic race of 
men, and it is equally provable that they have in the end 
oes led to a speedy reform of those abuses and those acts of 
injustice. 


airy despair about the merits of any possible opinion. It hap- 
pened that in his disquisitions on the subject, Mr. Arnold fe 
@ graceful and pleasant way, fell foul of two or three living 
pecs and one of those whom he touched with the tip of 

— lance has accepted this month the yay gs 
replied to it in a very witty wt emery paper in the - 
nightly Review. Mr. Frederick n’s solution of the mys- 
— of culture is a shocking one, though it is put forward in 
a shape which shows him to be a formidable match even for 
such an antagonist as Mr. Arnold. It briefly amounts to this, 
that culture, as expounded by Mr. Arnold, is all moonshine. 
It is the art, Mr. Harrison thinks, of looking serene. His an- 
swer to Mr. Arnold is framed in the form ofa dialogue, in 
which the celebrated and mythical Arminius is one of the 
speakers. . Harrison asserts that during the autumn he 
has been abroad, has made the acquaintance of Mr. Arnolc¢’s 
imaginary friend, and has taken the opportunity to inform 
him of the new religion which Mr. Arnold believes he bas dis- 
covered. And the Dialogue is devoted to an examination of 
Mr. Arnold’s philosophic cure for human evils, which Armi- 
nius, after hearing all that can be said, somewhat rudely pro- 
nounces to be a sort of parmaceti—a French polish—a conver- 
sion of Iago’s advice to put money in one’s purse into a re- 
commendation to put buckles in one’s shoes, This, no doubt, 
isa ture of Mr, Araoolds philosopby. But though a 
caricature, it is a telling caricature, and One which suggests to 
the reader the wide difference between the two opposite views 
which men can take who have had a University training of the 
same description. The divergence is one which is to be seen 
every day in the world around us, and especially in the 
younger generation that 1s growing up. Disbelief in the es- 
tablished ideas in which they have all been educated appears, 
in the case of some men, to lead to a species of delicate con- 
servative scepticism. Everything seems to them noisy and 
unsettled and out of tune, and they come to the conclusion 
that there is nothing like the comfortable quiet of their own 
libraries, and the pursuit of their own intellectual tastes and 
pleasures. Others, who begin with a similar disquietude and 
uncertainty, find refuge in a species of revolutionary faith, a 
passion for action, and a hope and belief in the future which 
appears to compensate them for their disbelief in the present 
and the past. Mr. Arnold may, roughly speaking, be said to 
represent the former spirit of cultivated inaction, Mr. Harrison 
the spirit of feverish activity ; and as both begin together and 
end so very far asunder, the contrast is worth observing and 
attempting to estimate impartially. 

A certain amount of scepticism about the truth of the 
opinions handed down to us is a necessary consequence of the 
period at which we live. The world has now got a stage in 
its progress from which it is able, thanks to the elevation and 
formation of the ground, to !ook back and obtain a bird’s-eye 
view of its past course. An educated man who reads history can 
scarcely fail to be moved by the retrospect. Mankind seems * * 
to have been advancing slowly from one illusion to another. 
There has been almost every possible school of philosophy, and in 
its endeavour to penetrate beyond the surface of the phenomenu 
about it, the mind has gradually worked round in a circle to 
somewhere very near its startung-point, There has been pretty 
nearly every conceivable form of government. Men have 
governed themselves, have been governed by emperors, by 
kings, by parliaments, by soldiers, by priests, by classes, by 
individuals, by women, by children, and even by dummies, 
and politics are still the same unsettled, unscientific, hopeless 
study that they were two thousand years ago. And the his- 
tory of religions has been pretty nearly the same. Every day 
learned men dig up the fossil remains of some extinct form of 
faith which strangely reminds us of what we have ourselves 
seen almost in our own day in the world around us. As Ma- 
homet dies out, Brigham Young begins. There are a num- 
ber of ingenious idiots who still go about insisting that Moses, 
or some such Biblical hero, isthe cause of the similarity be- 
tween the different things that strike ove as similar in the my- 
thologies of different races. Abraham or Moses taught some- 
body who jtaught Contucius, they tell us, and somebody who 
taught Zoroaster, and one of the pre-historic Buddhas came 
across Moses at the court of a Pbharoab, and hence it is that 
the thoughts which occur to one Oriental have happencd also 
to occur to another. But a course of comparative study ot 
the different thoughts of different epochs reduces the mind 
into a kind of negative creed about all these things, and peo- 
ple soon begin to resign themselves unconsciously to a silent 
opinion that one opinion may differ from another by being a 
little mors advanced or a littie more primitive, but that cer- 
tainty is to be attained in none. We do not say that this is a 
true view, or that it is an untrue one, but it is one towards 
which a good many people drift without being aware of it, 
simply from the fact that they are born in a critical and histo- 
rical time. A celebrated Scotch philosopher, in one of his 
most interesting chapters, analyses all the various explana- 
tions that have been given of the freedom of the human will. 
He arrives at the conclusion that, up to the publication of his 
work, there have been fifteen. Oaly one possible solution 
that can be devised remains; and he adopts it as his own. 
When one comes to this passage one experiences a singular 
sensation. The philosopner’s new answer to the difficulty 
may be the right one, but one cannot help remembering that 
it is the sixteenth. The statesman who has scen half a dozen 
revolutions or half a dozen Reform Bills ends. by thinking 
that no revolutions and no Reform Bills are of very perma- 
nent importance; and the metapbysican who has heard of a 
score of explanations of the origin of free will ceases to be a 
devout believer in any. It may not be easy for sume who 
have not gone through the process to throw themselves into 
the position of those who have, but it is an effort which it is 
necessary to make if they wish to comprehend the point of 
view fram which questions about life and duty present them- 
selves to sceptical and intellectual minds. — 

Those who are thus affected by the history of the past 
naturally desire to discover some sure anchorage for them- 
selves amidst all the uncertainty, and it is here that their path 
branches off into two opposite directions, along each of which 
some of them every day may be seen travelling. The first of 
the two roads is the road leading to the religion of culture. 
If all strong views are equally illusory, the remedy that oc- 
curs to many is to have no strong view about anything at all. 
This panacea is not at aj] a new one. The ancient Greeks 
were as familiar with it as our most modern Grecians. It is 
the natural refuge and resource of an embarrassed critical age. 
Men despair of finding any lasting cure or lasting truth with 
which to minister to the diseased spirit of their times, and they 
prefer standing aside and letting other more feverish enthusiasts 
race on towards a goal which is sure to turn out as much a mir- 
age as all the other goals towards which men and women hither- 
to have been racing. The best thing they can devise on their 
own account is to give themselves up to the cultivation of 
their own charactere, to pass their lives in the pleasant green 
fields of literature, of poetry, of criticism, and to let the crowd 








CULTURE, AND ITS EFFECTS. 


When Mr. Matthew Arnold, to the regret of his University, 
retired from his Oxford Professorship, he left as his last legacy 
to an amused and slightly bewildered audience a finished dis- 
quisition upon a new religion called Culture. The only diffi- 
culty was to understand what Culture meant. Mr. Arnold 
had explained that it was the great want of the world, and 
that its leading characteristics were sweetness and light ; that 
he had got it, that Dr. Newman had got it, and that Oxford men 
generally were sweeter and lighter than the outside public; 
and all that remained for humanity seemed to be to discover 
as quickly as possible what sweetness and light were, and how 
best to arrive at so excellent a panacea for the ills to which 
humanity is heir. Every possible solution was adopted and 
abandoned by those who felt really anxious to grasp the new 
faith ; and, in the end, baffled and curious inquirers came to 
the conclusion that sweetness and light were a sort of Eleu- 
sinian mystery, which nobody could understand except those 
who were initiated into the secret. One theory on the subject 
seemed to be that culture embraced a variety of good qualities, 
varying froma cultivated critical taste down to a habit of 
taking things coolly. An acquaintance with German litera- 
ture, a determination never to stand for any metropolitan con- 
stituency, a belief in the French Academy, an acquaintance 
with the writings of Spinoza, a horror of Bishop Colenso, 
an equal horror of the orthodox formularies of the day, a 
chaste passion for poetry, a disposition to master the rudi- 
ments of Celtic literature, and an appreciation of Eugenie de 
Guérin appeared to be some at least of the characteristic fea- 
tures of sweetness and of light. Every now and then, how- 
ever, Mr. Matthew Arnold appeared to complicate the question 
by a number of semi-religious ejaculations, at une time imply- 
ing that culture was calm, a holy calm, a sort of a seraphic 
hush; at another that it was God’s will; at a third that it was 
a sort of pious Christian spirit with the ‘Three Creeds and the 
Thirty-nine Articles left out. Beyond this, nobody could 
make much of it, but everybody felt convinced that, whatever 
culture, sweetness, or light were, they were classical, beauti- 
ful, and noble. Doubts occasionally: kept insinuating them- 
selves whether, after al], culture, as preached by Mr. Arnold, 
was not rather a cosmetic than a scientific method, but Mr. 
Arnold appeared so sure about his principles that he must 
have been a bold man who, after hearing about Culture and 
Philistinism and Arminius, did not avow himself at once a 
believer in a creed so distinguished and so little encumbered 
with detail. 

One great charm of the religion to many minds appeared 
to be that, while it was so pleasant on paper, it waa so v-ry 
disrespectiul to all established schools and doctrioairee. Cui- 
ture disapproved in toto, it was understood, of al) schools and 
doctrines, theological, political, and moral. It had nothiog to 
do with any Acts of Uniformity. It did not accept either the 
Reform League or the Pan-Anglican Synod. 1t was as much 
against M. Comte as it was ugainst Dr. Cumming. If it had 





not been for some very pious sonnets published recently, one 


go on jostling each other down the dusty high road. There 
would have almost felt disposed to fancy that it was a sort of 


is 9 great deal of real enjoyment to be extracted from a life 
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withdraw from the eS a Sa = his own 
mental avocations. mony oe own thoughts he 
Soamparatte pilinentie inlimerence, Welpola, whe be wes 
ence. w 

sick of > his rosea, ‘The thisher who le 
Tnteliectual Sropest bis tine tn improving bi 
flower. , spends his time in improving his 
ng een Da others have written, in g, when 
the humour him, at truth; and may seen, when 
others are fi about a Ministry, or about an Italian crisis, 
calmly w his own intel cabbages, and lop- 
ping off any unnecessary shoots that have taken root 
among them. Individual culture is his wey of eons 

from the crucial xities of his own generation. 
reason he does not disposed to rush into the medley 
is a very simple one. Life seems to him very short and very 
<p ng wy Hy TE eamened 

a can mprove 

faoe about him. There Will, be says to himeelf, be always 
the same credulity in human nature, there will be wars and 
rumours of wars, opinions will rise and wax and wane; and 
the race to which he belongs will always be creating some 


tem, idea first, and it down afterwards. And, 
after all, his theory of life is not so clearly useless even to his 
fellow-creatures; and though the interests of his fellow-crea- 
tures are possibly an afterthought, still the afterthought is one 
to which he is by no means indifferent. Men who lead his 
life do undoubtedly preserve from one tion to another 
a kind of sacred torch, which does not deserve to be let die 
out, They remind their contemporaries, in a sort of superior 
way, of the vanity of all passing fevers. r excitement 
is a thing of a day, but calm and clear At lives and lasts. 
This supremacy of intellect and of criticism is worth assert- 
ing. And besides this, there are higher and better sentiments 
which float at intervals across a mind that has devoted itself 
to such otiose seclusion. Though be seems to be standing still 
in the middle of a pare century, the man is not really 
standing still to himself. He is, to the best of his power, 
moulding and altering his character, his mental powers, his 
temper and his moral sense. And as soon as the stationar 
























































philosopher becomes aware that the process of individual de- 
velopment is going on inside him, he easily persuades him- 
self that he has found the real philosopher’s stone, and that the 
quiet and the repose of mind he has acquired is a sort of reli- 
gion which it is bis duty to preach to others, He ws en- 
thusiastic over the sacred duty of not being enthusiastic at 
all; and uses a number of pious expressions about it that 
strike others as jen ym and fanciful. He considers that 
in eae to literary cultivation he is practising a 
species of divine contemplation. Perhaps, if he were forced 
by severe cross-examination to explain what he was proposing 
to contemplate, he would be puzzled to answer. It would 
appear funny to an unenlightened audience if he were to un- 
bosom himself and confess that he was contemplating Goethe, 
or studying French literature. But he does not undergo un- 
necessarily this self-interrogation. He is aware that Aristotle 
and other great writers deem contemplation to be the highest 
form of human happiness, and he contemplates away with the 
thorough conviction that he is doing what Aristotle would 
have dove. In the pauses of his contemplation of Goethe he 
can always contemplate the mistakes and delusions of the 
public, and the more he indulges in this occasional pro- 
spect, the more satisfied he feels that, if he is not right, they 
at least are all wrong. Perhaps even this is pu‘ting his case 
feebly and inadequately. For, at least, it is evident that self- 
culture is a moral duty. If a man cannot contribnte any 
nostrum with confidence to the pharmacopaia of the quacks 
around him, he can do one work that hes before his very 
eyes, and try to make himself better and wiser, We do not 
gay fur a moment that the above is Mr. Arnold's creed ; it 
would probably be an imperfect and an unjust account of 
it. But the line of thought which produces Mr. Arnold pro- 
duces also the style of character and life we have described. 
He is not himself —- its type, but in a rough way he 
stands as a very admirable and finished representative of the 
temper and spirit in question. * ® * 

As we are not professing here to describe the views of Mr. 
Harrison any more than the views of Mr. Arnold, but simply 
to explain two phases of thought which account for the exist- 
ence of men like them, it is unnecessary now to consider the 
exact answer which Mr. Harrison, believing what he does, 
would, from his own scientific premisses, give to this question. 
But one answer given to it by those who believe in action 
rather than in culture is, that the welfare of mankind is an idea 
or conception that is always changing and advancing with the 
world itself. ° bad ad 

A raph from Mr. Harrison’s Dialogue happens so com- 
pletely to illustrate the grounds of their dissatisfaction, that 
we may venture to quote it. Arminius, on being told about 
= Arnold’s doctrine of culture, expresses himself as fol- 

Ws i— 


“Soul of my namesake !” he burst forth with sad, sad vehem- 
ence of manner, “must I hear more? Here are we in this gene- 
ration, face to face with the pagsions of fierce men ; ies, sects, 
races glare in each other’s eyes ; death, sin, cruelty stalk among 
us, filling their maws with innocence and youth ; humanity passes 
onwards ehuddering through the crowd of foul and hungry mon- 
sters ..... and over all sits Culture high aloft with a pouncet box 
to spare her senses — unpleasant, holding no form of creed, 
but contemplating with infinite serenity, sweetly chanting 
snatches from grateful sages and ecstatic monks, crying out the 
most pretty shame upon the vulgarity, the provinciality, the im- 
pro} ety of it all. Most a !—quotha—most terrible, most 
Sees ng! Judge _— hies—but by no fuller philosophy ! 
Social action, without a faith! Religion without a doc- 
trine or a creed! A sense of the eternal fitness of things, the eter- 
= a of all things! LS a= ! ee! right reason ! 

, Montaigne, say you belard of Magazines, Common 
room Montaigne! Doctor : 


é Ranson cf deta need”. yy 4 ’ intelligent 

eagerness, on of doing g' ’”—he kept on repeating in 

$3 5 weey tone, which I summoned all my sweetness to endure 
out laughing. 

- “Arminius,” f said gravely, after waiting till this absurd ebul- 
lition was spent [all emotion is absurd to the eye of true taste], 
“if you th ture isa simple matter of refinement, or that 
its principles are formed on mwsthetic junds only, you never 
Sale se lew lee bag 7 meg | duty 

that ie and esoteric mission ture 
that ‘reason and the will of God prevail.’”’ tee 
= — it?” he asked carelessly. 
° 2 jut one sphere of human expe- 
rience, one side of our manifold activity, Cattare turns the light 
of its gui beacon calmly in due time upon that.” , 
fanetion in religion?” he asked, still 





i from his last outburst. 
_ went“ Chiefly in this,” I answ: “that it deprecates any strain 


“me Upon the nervous system. It eliminates from the well-cull 
soul all that savours of the zealot. .... If one saye that this or 


y ] of the Blue Nile our traveller passed, driving his donkey be- 
























































































that is true, Culture steps in and 


who sympathize with human nature in its coarsest 
who move the world by mo with it. 


would be poorer for the loss of either.—Sat, Review. 


“DUFTON’S JOURNEY THROUGH 
ABYSSINIA.” 


* * With a conscientiousness as uncommon as it is judicious 
Mr. Dufton has curtailed his work of what were intended to 
be its opening ey They described his journey through 
Dongola and the jouda desert (where he was robbed) to 
Kbartoum. But, seeing that all this would be mere dead 
weight to the reader anxious to learn something fresh about 
Abyssinia, he was well advised to plunge abruptly into the 
more important stage of his travels, and he begins with the 
yr m Khartoum to the frontier of King Theodore’s 
dominions. This was one of the routes which, amidst a mul- 
titude of other counsels, were recommended for our army, 
and it was over this space that a large Egyptian force ad- 
vanced some years ago to make war on Theodore, but re- 
treated before effecting an actual invasion. Along the bank 





fore him, through a tract which he describes as much culti- 
vated and richly clothed with vegetation. It was July, one of 
the rainy months; and he describes one of the showers in 
which he was caught, and which were of daily occurrence, as 
converting in a single hour’s downpour the extensive plain he 
journeyed: over into a vast lake, while objects at the shortest 
distance were perfectly concealed from view by the descend- 
ing torrents. Crossing a wide belt of desert he reached the 
hills, and began the ascent of the uplands, and he thus de- 
scribes the scenery after he passed the frontier :— 


The read was very uneven, now ascending a steep mountain- 
side, now cescending into a deep valley. The country was mag- 
nificent, far surpassing anything I had previouslyseen. The hig 
mountains of the Scotch highiands, covered with the fertility of 
the Rhine-land, would best represent it; but the vegetation was 
of a nature quite different from that of the Rhine, characterized 
as it was by the luxuriance of the tropics. Once the road skirted, 
the side of a*mountain the summit of which, raised 1,000 feet 
above our heads, looked down into a steep valley another thou- 
sand below our feet. On the opposite side of the valley the land 
rose to a similarly s eminence, which, in one part, was con- 
nected to that on which we s' by a low chain of undulating 
ground, so that a pretty little stream at the bottom, like a silver 
thread in the dark shadow of the mountains, wound about search- 
ing foritschannel. Fruitful fields hung over it thick at every 
curve. The hills, of secondary formation, were broken here and 
there into rocky chasms through which leaped innumerable falls 
of water in their downward course to join the stream ; and here I 
saw for the first time the beautifal Euphorbia called the Kolquol, 
whose dark candelabra-shaped branches, tipped with bright yel- 
low flowers, stood out in deep relief from the lighter green 
around. Bright flowers of every variety, most of which were un- 
known to me, but amongst others the familiar wild-rose, the 
honeysuckle, and jessamine, lent their beauty and fragrance to 
the scene. The whole was a perfect gem ot Nature, 


It was now November—for what with fever and ague, bad 
roads, detention by villanous officials, and a recusant donkey, 
our traveller had spent an uaconscionable time on the road. 
Through magnificent scenery he reached the shores of Lake 
Tsana, traversed the vast and richly cultivated plain on its 
margin, and early in the new year began to ascend the moun- 
tain range of which Debra Tabor forms a summit, and on a 
lower peak of which is perched the European colony of Gaffat. 
This is the spot which Dr. Beke terms “a sort of Abyssinian 
Woolwich Arsenal”—where the foreign craftsmen, under 
gentle pressure from the King, had, after many failures, suc- 
ceeded in casting the first artillery ever produced in the coun- 
try. It was here that Theodore, on the day when Mr. Dufton 
was presented to him, sat watching the trial of a mortar re- 
nn | cast in the many | which he was so proud of, yet 
which he lately thought fit to demolish before withdrawing 
to Debra Tabor. This last fortress was the most southerly 
point reached by Mr. Dufton. He had intended to proceed 
through Abyssinia to the Galla country, but the robbery of 
his baggage in the Bahiouda desert forced him to change his 
plan, and he had now penetrated so far into the King’s do- 
minions only to seek an outlet for home. From Debra Tabor, 
therefore, he journeyed by Adowa and Halai to Massowah, 
describing a route, which, in part at least, is certain to be that 
of the British forces. And Mr. Dafton confirms the opinion 
we have formerly expressed, that the main difficulty in the 
advance will not be either the want of water, which is seldom 
or never extreme; nor the rivers, which are nearly always 
fordable ; nor the climate, which is excellent, but the condition 
of the roads. Sometimes threading the spiral path on the side 
of a conical mountain ; sometimes stumbling tor a ddy or two 
along the bed ofa river enclosed by lofty cliffs, on the tops of 
which troops of monkeys marched in something like military 


| array ; NOW crossing rugged tracts of splintered slate, and 


again traversing with precarious steps the steep sides of deep 
ravines, with spow capt mountains rising in fantastic peaks 
and cooling the air of the upper levels, he journeyed on; 
while everywhere the broad, flat, lofty plateaus, the singular 
aspect of the blocks that have dropt from them into the val. 
leys, and the remarkable forms of the mountain summits, 
offered fresh and curious problems for the geologist. After 
a halt at Adowa, he resumed his journey and reached Halai, 
which he happily depicts as “situated in a concavity 
which the Abyssinian table-land here takes, like a mighty 
wave, before it crests into the heights of Taranta mountain, 
thence to descend in an abrupt steep of 8.000 or 9,000 feet to 
the sea-shore.” Between Halai and the ten miles of sand flat 
bordering the sea, is the Taranta pass—a path along the bed 
of @ mountain torrent, so broken that troops must pass in 
single file, and closed in by inaccessible cliffs that tower up 
a thousand feet. This (aot, however, the only pass from An- 
nesiey Bay or Massowah to the highlands) is probably the 


most difficult part of the whole route to the capital, which is 


| everywhere so broken, so narrow, and so much, even in its 


the chief perplexity to the commander it the cam- 


q g the various routes by which 
Theodore might be reached, sides with Sir Samuel Baker in 


best parts, like a sheep track, that its “ae form 


thinking the way of Souakim and Kassala the best, it may be 
ive 


the grounds on which his judgment rests. One 
is that means of transport would be abundantly furnished 
by the Viceroy; a second that, as the tribes subject to Egypt 
would be friendly and co-operative, we need leave no troo} 

on the route to open the communications, and might 
thus accomplish our object with half the number otherwise 
necessary; and a third, that our army could be victualled 
from the parts of Egypt bordering on the Abyssinian frontier 
at a minimum of ex These are the advantages that, in 
Mr. Dufton’s opinion, compensate for the enormous increase 
in distance, for the unwholesome air of the Nubian desert, for 
the heat and sterility of the whole route, for the additional 
transport implied in -the necessity of carrying supplies of 


Jea- | Water, for the certainty that thus to appear in alliance with 


the Turk would combine all Abyssinia against us, and, last 
and chief of all, for the interposition of such a vast tract of 
Egyptian territory between the army and the ships. To men- 
tion these adverse circumstances is to confute his opinion ; 
but his ~~ “5 advantages are, besides, in a great degree 

. Dufton does not (and it is no reproach to him) 
understand mili operations. He seems to think an army 
may be launched into space, and left to take care of itself, 
like a summer picnic party. No general would consent to 
pass through such a country as that between Souakim and 
Kassala without leaving many posts on his communications, 
and establishing many convoys; even the necessary protec- 
tion for the numerous sick that would be left by the way 
would seriously diminish his force; and we are quite as much 
convinced, after reading Mr. Dufton, as before, that the route 
chosen is the best, notwithstanding the obstacles of the road. 
Annesley ISay furnishes us at once with the indispensable 
condition of a secure base, and leaves our communications 
with it in our own hands. It must never be forgotten that in 
all plans of campaign the contingency of a retreat must be 
provided for ; and deplorable indeed would be the condition 
ofan army retiring along a route such as that of Souakim, 
with no posts to back on. But the whole project is that 
of men who know nothing of war or armies. 

One of the most interesting passages of Mr. Dufton’s bookis 
that in which he discusses the character of Theodore. That 
monarch has been for some time before the public in a double 
light; represented on the one hand as a drunken madman, 
horribly ferocious and cruel, and recognising no law but his 
own caprice; on the other, as a singularly able prince, far- 
seeing, politic, and resolute. Mr. Dafton accepts both cha- 
racters (with the exception of drunkenness), and attempts to 
account for their combination in one individual. He found 
the King’s manner “ familiar, not imperious in any degree.” 
While watching the trial of his artillery Theodore sat playing 
with a little child, and his fondness for children is said to be 
well known. On another occasion he excused most be- 
nignantly an accidental blow which Mr. Dufton was so un- 
lucky as to inflict on the royal head. Our author does not be- 
lieve the story that the King’s mother was a camp-follower, 
which he calls a malicious slander; and he by no means dis- 
credits Theodore’s claims to illustrious descent, even though 
they place Solomon and the Queen of Sheba among his 
ancestors. Throughout his career Mr. Dufton believes him to 
have been actuated by a motive far higher than ambition, and 
calls him “the first and only patriot Abyssinia ever saw.” 
In bis earlier wars, it is stated, on Mr. Plowden’s authority, 
that he “exercised the utmost clemency.” Once established 
in power, he reformed ;the Government, and corrected abuscs 
in the administration of justice, hearing in person the com- 
plaints of his subjects, especially the poor. He encouraged 
trade and agriculture, suppressed banditti, regulated com- 
merce, and, with the aid of the European workmen, began to 
construct roads round the capital. He forbade his troops to 
plunder, and abolished the slave-trade in his dominions. 
Such was, a few years ago, the ruler who now defies our 
power for the sake of keeping a few unhappy captives in 
chains, who has burnt his capital to punish some of the inha- 
bitants, and who, according to a late report, though reduced 
to a handful of troops, has just butchered his soldiery, their 
wives and families, by thousands on suspicion of disaffection. 
This very decided and unfortunate change{of character Mr. 
Dutton accounts for by alleging that he has been exasperated 
and soured by continual revult. Seeing that his people 
would not allow him to be a blessing to the country he re- 
solved to be its scourge. Other calamities—the loss of his 
first and favourite wife, the death of his English friends Bell 
and Plow den, the failure of his attempts to secure the friend- 
ship of European Powers—all combined to produce his pre- 
sent condition of savage despair. It seems that, like Mac- 
beth, he has developed in his rise qualities that seemed 
foreign to his earlier nature, but with the difference that they 
are the growth, not of crime, but of misfortune. Thus he has 
come to be, in Mr. Dufton’s opinion, two different men in 
one, in whom the impulse of good and evil do not blend, or 
influence each other, and who is either entirely obedient to 
his better nature, or abandoned altogether to the evil genius 
that has of late assumed such sway. It may reasonably be 
doubted whether we have here a fuli and satisfactory solution 
of the psychological problem, just now so interesting, which 
is presented by this remarkable potentate.—Sat. Review. 





THE TORTOLA TELEGRAM IN ENGLAND. 


In that dim and forgotten past when the electric telegraph 
was not, those sanguine visionaries who are always looking 
forward to a radical regeneration of the species by strictly 
scientific means might have built—very likely did build, only 
the hypothesis is not worth the trouble of verification—a 
stately fabric of hope upon the benefits to be one day derived 
from an incredible rapidity of communication. Before the 
unerring and incorruptible utterances of the mysterious wire 
all doubt and uncertainty were to flee away. As the world 
then was, no man knew of his neighbour’s doings save through 
messengers exposed, from the first hour of their journey to 
the last, to all the weaknesses, physical and moral, that can 
befal humanity. A great battle was fought, and the nations 
whose political destiny turned on the issue had to wait for the 
news of it till tedious couriers traversed half Europe with 
their burden of despatches. A great bank failed, and yet men 
of business, to whom its stability was as the breath of life, 
went on buying and selling for days or weeks until the slow 
post brought the fatal letter. Wars were begun because na- 
tions had no means of knowing each other’s disposition until 
time had added venom to the wound and explanations had 
lost their virtue. When the invention then in its infancy had 
been perfected, the light of one another’s presence, knowing 
everything that happened from actual witnesses, almost at the 
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the rb when the 

for m, the telegraph was to give us practical 
ubiquity. Such was the dream. * * The successful laying 
of the cable was hoek a fresh link in the po that binds neg 
her the great o-Saxon family, to give new expression 
ae beat of the mighty heart that throbs with one pulsa- 
tion on both sides of the oe to perform sundry 
other functions of a similar kind. e do not know whether 
the philanthropic promoters of the undertaking are satisfied 
with the resulis that have been achieved. If they are, the con- 
clusion necessarily follows that the bond which principally 
unites the seyeral branches of the Anglo-Saxon family is the 
fact that 5.20’s are selling at 108, and the beat of common 
ulsation is daily quickened or lowered, as the case may be, 
by the latest prices of “ petrol tandard white.” The 
Anglo-Saxon family has decidedly commercial tastes, but we 
almost question whether the public would not find a little 
general news equa!ly acceptable. All through this year poli- 
‘tics in the United States have been more than usually inter- 
‘esting, but the contributions to our acquaintance with them 
whick have been received through the cable might really be 
mumbered on the ten fingers. — after morning the 
‘Times greets us with the usual budget of announcements re- 
specting the price of certain favoured articles and the fluctua- 
tions in favoured securities; andgwith that, by way of 
news from the United States, we are for the most part com- 

pelled to be content. 

This week, however, we have had cause to regret our im- 
patience. The cable was provoking when it played King 
Log with us; it becomes a positive nuisance when it changes 
the part for that of King Stork. The telegram which an- 
nounced on Saturday, “ The island of Tortola has been sub- 
merged—10,000 lives were lost,” is by far the worst yet met 
with on either continent. Nothing could have been more 
ingeniously calculated to convey the least possible informa- 
tion and to excite the greatest possible anxiety. The original 
despatch of such a message from Puerto Rico was utterly in- 
‘excusable, since, if it was believed that the island had been 





ceived ; or even supposing that the details were not obtainable 
at the moment, a delay of a few hours would probably have 
been sufficient to collect them. And, either way, the anxiety 
created by the news need not have been heightened by the ad- 
ditional anxiety of suspense. But at New York they contrived 
to make things worse. It appears, from Tuesday’s telegram, 
that the form in which the news came in the first instance 
was, “ Tortola disappeared during a gale, and was submerged 
ffor eight hours; all living things perished.” At least the 
cable might have given the message accurately, and not tried 
‘to make the announcement more sensational by suppressing 
all mention of tbe gale, or of the reappearance of the island. 
As the message first stood, it was utterly impossible to con- 
jecture whether it was true or false. Islands of volcanic for- 
mation have disappeared before now, and such a catastrophe 
would only have been the last and greatest in a long series of 
similar events. But, as it was corrected on Tuesday, the 
m e bears reckless inaccuracy on its very face. The total 
submersion of the island was reduced to a temporary disap- 

ce during a gale—in other words, to a violent inunda- 
tion of the sea. After the recent hurricane there would have 
been no improbability in such a fact as this, but we should 
like to know what amount of investigation the telegraphic 
agent thought necessary before deciding that all living things 
had perished. Tortola is an island about twelve miles long. 
its interior ts described as a “ mountain mass, broken up and 
furrowed by glens and ravines in every direction,” and rising 
in its highest point 1,650 feet above the sea level. It would 
be quite impossible, without some investigation, to say how 
far up the hills the inundation reached, or what number of 
people might not have found refuge in their eminences from 
the advance of the sea. All that, under the circumstances, 
could have been surmised with any probability, when the 
telegram left Puerto Rico, was that there had been a very 
serious inundation, which had covered the low ground along 
the coast and probably destroyed many of the inhabitants. 
The romance about total submersion might have been reason- 
ably suspected, when it was first forwarded, to be the fiction 
which it is proved to be now that there has been time for in- 
telligences to arrive through some more trustworthy channel 
than the Atlantic telegrapbh.— Saturday Review. 


—_———_@——_—_—_—. 


ABYSSINIA AND ITALY. 


On the opening of the Imperial Parliament, on the 19th ult., 
Mr. Gladstone, as leader of the Opposition, made a very moderate 
and fair speech, from which we extract the following :— 


“There is nothing, Mr. Speaker, in either of the addresses 
which have been delivered by the mover and seconder of the 
Address which would at all tempt me to depart, or excuse me in 
departing, from the general and prudent rule that excludes con- 
troverted matters, as tar as possible, from the annual debate on 
the Address. 1 have every disposition to conform to that rule, 
and I am bound to say that I think there are special reasons for 
adhering to it strictly on the present occasion in domestic cir- 
cumstavces to which I need not more pointedly refer, immedi- 
ately affecting the leader of this House, and with respect to which 
I will merely take the opportunity of assuring bim that he carries 
with him universal sympathy. I admit that it had been my in- 
tention—and I only mention it because I think this was the pro- 
per occasion for such a proceeding—to ask of the right hon. gen- 
tleman, and of his colleagues, some explanation with regard to a 
declaration which was made during the recess; but under the 
circumstances to which I have adverted I cannot think of intro. 
ducing at this moment any topic of the kind. The Speech of Her 
Majesty contains little, if anything, of which we have reagon to 
complain. As to the great subject, that of the Expedition to 
Abyssinia, I cordially join with the hon. gentlemen who bave 
said that we may still cling to the hope that the Abyssinian Ex- 
pedition may not prove to be the Abyssinian war. It is a natu- 
ral thing with regard to any war, still more with regard to a war 
so peculiar in its character, and one as to which it is difficult to 
see any definite issue, to cherish, as long as we can, the faintest 
hope. I think it is quite evident that we could not make pro- 
gress to-night, and we should probably only prejudice the future 
discussion of the question, were the Government to endeavour 
to obtain at this moment the sanction of the House, direct or in- 
direct, for any pr dings ted with the Abyssinian Iix- 
pedition. Our business to-night is to acknowledge in the most 
respectful manner the receipt as it were of Her Majesty’s graci- 
ous communication touching the Abyssinian war, and then to 
await an occasion, no doubt an early one, on which some respon- 
sible Minister of the Crown will detail to us what the proceed- 
jogs of the Government have been and by what considerations 








they have been guided. Up to the present time, I apprehend, 
all action in regard to this question has been the action of the 
Executive. For the House, it is a res integra. In speaking of 
the Executive, I do not speak exclusively of those who now pos- 
sees power, nor of the shares in which the responsibility may be 
divided between the present and tbe past Government ; [ merely 
mean that the House is not committed by anything to anything. 
Tt will be its duty, therefore, to exercise a free judgment upon all 
that has been done. No doubt that free judgment ought to be 
a considerate judgment, for I fully admit that a more difficult 
question has rarely been submitted to a Government than the 
course which was incumbent upon them to take with respect to 
this matter. We shall expect ot them,-however, a full and frank 
explanation, and not an explanation merely of the merits of the 
case as between themselves and the Emperor of Abyssinia, That 
I take to be the simplest part of the question; for, as has been 
well said by the hon. gentleman who moved the Address, and 
whom, on this first occasion of addressing us, I sincerely congra- 
tulate upon his most intelligent and judicious speech, no doubt 
can be raised to the existence in the amplest form of what is 
called a casus belli between us and the Sovereign of Abyssinia. 
The questions upon which it will be interesting to us to be in- 
formed, and upon which the House will |have to pass its judg- 
ment, are ofan order quite distinct from that primary considera- 
tion. The great difficulty in the case is to show that the object 
which we seek is an attainable object—to show that it is prac- 
ticable to carry on a war with an enemy of whom we may be 
tempted to entertain the apprehension that he will not fight, but 
run, and to show by any reasonable calculation how such a war 
is to be brought to its issue. Upon these questions Her Majes- 
ty’s Government have means of judging which we have not, and 
1 by no means wish at this moment to express any want of confi- 
dence in the prudence or fairness or pacilic character of their in- 
tentions, but I think it right to point to those matters as subjects 
upon which the country will fairly expect to receive full infor- 
mation. tad ag bed I hope also that another 
important subject, strictly germane to this Abyssinian question, 
wiil be dealt with in a manver creditable to the House. The 
rumour is that a large sum will be asked for. There is also a 
rumour that a jimited portion of that sum may be charged ou the 
revenues of India. The matter is one upon which it is quite un- 
necessary for me to give an opinion this evening, but 1 cannot 


-help expressing my hope that if we are to be asked, as we must 
submerged, some fuller particulars must have been also re- be 


asked, to incur a heavy expenditure, the Government in their 
plans and provisions for meeting this expenditure will confide 
in the courage and prudence of Parliament and the country, and 
will not propose to make that charge an addition to the debt of 
the country by saddling it upon future years, I do not ask them 
fur any declaration whatever, but I wish to assure them, on my 
part, that in case they act upon the principle, the wisdom of 
which I think has been acknowledged of late years, that we 
should endeavour as far as possible to meet the whole wants and 
expenditure of the day out of the means and resources that the 
day provides, these proposals will receive from us, I think, a fair 
consideration in no hostile spirit. Of course, I cannot compro- 
mise freedom of judgment on my own part or on the part of 
others as to\the particular means of carrying out the object, but 
with regard to the principle I have thought it right to go thus 
far. I pass over the general expression in Her Majesty’s Speech 
with regard to the feeling of foreign Powers, and I come to a 
matter of concern to England. Considering the immense import- 
ance of the Italion question to European civilization as a whole, 
and considering that the Italian Kingdom has now become an 
essential part of that civilization, I think Her Moejesty’s Govern- 
ment could not avoid advising Her Majesty to take some notice 
of recent painful circumstances, I cannot but call them. I con- 
fess that with the defective and partial information that I possess, 
which I hope may be enlarged by future disclosures, I am not 
able to regard with entire satisfaction any portion of what has 
taken place ; but I do not think there is any just cause to com- 
plain of the manner in which Her Majesty has been advised to 
refer to this subject, nor do I think that the noble lord or the 
Government could have acted more prudently than in recom- 
mending the Crown to intimate in the friendly manner in which 
it has been couched the desire which Her Majesty has uttered. I 
make, therefore, no complaint whatever of the reference in the 
Speech or the address to the Italian question, ° - 

The other portions of the Speech are necessarily somewhat 
vague, I do not think there is any reason why we should find 
fault with them upon that ground. Itis never wise in the Queen’s 
Speech to be too definite and detailed in the character of the 
pledges given, because impediments to legislation may arise 
from the most legitimate causes, and yet much disappointment 
may be caused by the failure of promises too freely made. Na. 
turally, a Parliament that meets in November cannot expect the 
same amount of light as to the intentions of the Government as 
a Parliament that meets in February. 1 have, therefore, only to 
say that, assuming, as I do assume, the Address to be framed in 
euch a manner as to leave entirely uncommitted the judgment of 
the House on the important question which is the immediate 
cause of our being summoned here, I am glad that I can concur 
in the motion of the hon. gentleman for a loyal Address in ac- 
cordance with the Speech from the Throne. 


——_o—_—_ 


THE NEW DOMINION CURRENCY. 


HA.iFax, 22nd November, 1867. 

Sir.—Among the many subjects for discussion started by 
the Confederation of the Provinces, one of the most importent 
is that of tbe Currency. There are at present two currencies 
in use in the Dominion,—one common to Canada and New 
Brunswick, ana the other that employed in Nova Scotia. Dif- 
ferences of opinion exist among thoughtful men as to which of 
these should prevail. * 

The legal gold coin in Canada and New Brunswick is the 
sovereign, and British silver enters largely into circulation, 
while the money of account is dollars and cents. The value of 
the sovereign in $4863. In consequence of containing a frac- 
tional part of a cent it can never pass at its true value, but 
must be taken at rather a little over or under it. The evil of 
having for the legal tender a gold coin which cannot be evenly 
expressed in the money of account is at once apparent. The 
conversion of Canadian currency also into sterling or vice 
versa, involves a rather troubleseme calculation. Tue larg: st 
portion of the trade of these Provinces being with Great Bri- 
tain, the inconvenience of having to make intricate calculations 
or trust to tables of exchange to ascertain the value of goods 
imported or exported is continually experienced. Now, if a 
currency can be obtained, in which these difficultics do not 
occur, it would seem to be our wisest policy to adopt it, even 
if — ae so, temporary difficulty should have to be encoun- 
tered. 

In Nova Scotia the legal and current coins are those of Great 
Britain. The doubloon and its aliquot parts is still a legal 
tender, but as there are very few in circulation, and these of 
doubttul weight, it may be safely asserted that the coins of 
Great Britain are the only legal tenders in use. The money of 
account in Nova Scotia, as in Canada and New Brunswick, is 
dollars and cents. There is this great difference, nowever, in 





other Provinces, that the sovereign ta pd nape 
con! ve dol- 
lars, and the silver coins represent aliquot, if not d al, parts 
of the dollar. The sixpence sterling is exactly one eighth, the 
shilling a quarter, and the florin one-half of a dollar. Hence 
there is no difficulty whatever in converting the currency of 
Nova Scotia into sterling, or vice versa, In fect, the currency 
of Nova Scotia is that of Great Britain under another name. 
All the coins of the former (except the copper oner, which, if 
it were thought advisable, might also be used, as they are 
nearly equal to one and two cents) are in use in Nova Scotia. 
By adopting the currency of Nova Scotia we would, in reality, 

a that of the mother country, as well as get rid of the dif- 
ficulties continually experienced in Canada. And as coins and 
currency exert considerable influence on the habils and sym- 
pathies of a people, we would thus form other ties than those 
already existing binding us to Great Britain. One coinage 
would be in use in Britain and her North American Colonies, 
and the feeling that we are Britons as well as Colonists would 
be strengthened. 

There is another and perhaps still stronger reason why the 
currency of Nova Scotia should be chosev. For many years 
past attempts have been made to fix on some coin as the unit 
on which to base a universal metallic a. After many 
meetings and much discussion the coin has at last been select- 
ed. At the currency congress recently held in Paris, where 
the principal commercial nations of the world were represent- 
ed, it was agreed to adopt the French 5 franc piece as the unit 
with which to start in the formation of a universal currency. 
Now it so happens that the unit of Nova Scotia--its dollar—is as 
near as may be of the eame value as the 5 franc piece, five of 
the latter being only a small fraction over the sovereign in 
value. Hence by adopting the currency of Nova Scotia in the 
Dominion, we should not only be brought into accord with 
the mother country, but possess a currency identical with that 
— is destined to become universal among civilized na- 

ons. 
PETER JACK, (Cashier, People's 


————__»———— 
A SENSIBLE LETTER. 
New York, Friday, Dec. 6, 1867. 
To the Editor of the New York Times : 


In your “Minor Topics” to-day you again allude to the 
“ Alabama claims,” aud seem to think that no progress has 
been made towards a satisfactory settlement of them. This 
can hardly be said to be the case, if we are in earnest in desiring 
a settlement of the question, as the offer repeatedly made by 
Lord Stanley, to refer the question of Great Britain's liability to 
make good the losses caused by the Alabama and other Confe- 
derate cruisers to arbitration, presents a mode of doing so alike 
honourable to both parties, which ought by all means to be ac- 
cepted, It is difficult to conceive what objection can be offered 
to this proposal, which is substantially the same as that first 
made by our Government, as our claims, if valid, can lose 
nothing by examination. If, on the other hand, the object 
sought be not so much the settlement of these claims as the hu 
miliation of Great Britain by arraigning her right as an inde- 
pendent Power to recognize the South as a belligerent, the case 
assumes another aspect, and our indictment ought properly not 
only to include her, but all the other European nations who re- 
cognized the South, as well as our own action as a Government, 
It is difficult to see how such a position, which I believe is the 
one now taken by our Government, can be sustained in reason, 
and if so, the sooner we recede from it the better. The negotia- 
tions between the two Governments have now reached a most 
ticklish point, and if the question be not speedily settled on 
some such basis as that proposed by Lord Stanley, there is little 
ground to hope that a more favourable opportunity of doing so 
peaceably will ever be found. 

If I am in error in regard to the position taken by our Govern- 
ment, I should be obliged by your pointing it out in your 
columns, where international questions are gererally treated 
With more fairness than in many of your contemporaries, 

I am, Sir, yours respectfully, 


A Lover or Peace. 
——_ e —__—— 


GREAT BRITAIN IN 1815—THE UNITED STATES 
IN 1867. 
We extract the following from Maunder’s condensed 
“ Treasury of History,” having been reminded, from a casual 
perusal of the passage, of the similarity of the two positions 
in the record of these two kindred nations : 


“ The cessation of hostilities in 1815 was like the cessation of 
motion in a gigantic machive, which has been urged to its maxi- 
mam velocity. One of the first results of peace was an enor- 
mous diminution in the war expenditure of the government. 
Daring the last five years of the war, the public expenditure 
averaged £108,720,000. During the first five years of peace it 
averaged £64,660,000. Peace thus caused an immediate reduc- 
tion of nearly fifty millions in the amount of money expended by 
government in the support of domestic industry. Transitions, 
whether from peace to war, or war to peace, invariably produce 
derangements, if not aggregate loss, in the economical! relations 
of thecommunity. In the first, there is the abandonment of va- 
rious projects of improvement, as roads, canals, bridges, and 
buildings ; and of undertakings in commerce, agriculture, and 
manufaciures, that depend on a low rate of interest and mode- 
rate price of labour; iu the last, are the derangements just alluded 
to, of soldiers and seamen discharged, foreign colonies relin- 
quished, manufactures, suited to a state of war, suspended, 
workmen and capital put out of employment, and the public 
loaded with enormous debts, and the maintenance of reduced 
placemen, and naval and military supernumeraries. In times of 
industrial prosperity the masses take little interest in public 
affairs ; their differences are with their employers. Encouraged 
by the demand for labour, they seek by combination to extort 
higher wages, The struggle continues till high prices and over- 
stocked markets produce a mercantile revulsion: then workmen 
are discharged, wages lowered, and masters recover their as- 
cendaucy. It is in this state of depression that workmen begin 
to listen to representations of public grievances, Republicau 
writings increase in circalation ; abstract theories of govern- 
ment are propounded, and the equal right of all to shaft ia po- 
| ticalefranchises is boldly asserted and readily belicved. While 
the popular excitement lasts the property classes keep aloof, 
having no wish to countenance opinions incompatible with their 
present immunities ; and the aristocratic politicians of all parties 
either combine against the common enemy, or snspend the agi- 
tation of their mutual differences. This was the state of the - 
country in 1816: in tbe metropolis and in the northern counties 
there were vast assemblages of people in the open air, but they 
were unattended by the rich and influential, Working men 
called the meetings, drew up rosolutious, and made speeches, 
setting forth the evils of non-representation, of liberticide wars, 
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dered ET ret asking: and this opportunity should not be allowed to slip 
—for all which gender 

the House of Commons basis of universal suffrage, annual through the fingers of British American statesmen. 
porlloments, end vote by balict.” The new Finance Minister of Canada has lost no time in 





bringing down his budget, and would appear to have dis- 
charged his task creditably. His statement was two- 
fold. First, it includes the old Canadian fiscal year, ending 
the 30th June last ; and in the second place, pertained to the 
first five months of the entire Dominion, from July to Novem- 
ber inclusive. The total receipts of the first named, were 
$16,400,139, and distursements $14,729,090, showing an ap- 
parent surplus of $1,671,049 ; but these receipts included $3,- 
986,900 realized for Provincial Debentures sold; while the 
disbursements include $1,813,117 paid in redemption, or liqui 
dation, of the public debt. Deducting, therefore, these last 
two amounts, the ordinary receipts were only $12,412,239, 
while the expenditures were $12,945,973, leaving a deficit of 
$503,723. Turning then to the past five months, the total 
amount received fgom all sources throughout the Dominion, 
from 1st July last to 80th November, was $7,427,615 ; the ex- 
penditure during the same period, $5,323,085 ; leaving the ap- 
parent surplus of $2,104,530. This would seem more favoura- 
ble, but when the unusual Fenian expenditure is considered, as 
well as the payments on account of the New Parliament Build- 
ings at Ottawa, the fiscal statement of Canada alone is not a 
particularly bad one. But in stating the present 
condition (or on 3ist Oct. last) the Finance Minister says, 
that the total sum then due to the London fiscal agents by the 
whole Dominion was $3,980,835, while the government is 
still in arrears with the Bank of Montreal to the extent of 
$2,575,000, and a further sum “on redemption of circulation” 
—probably owing mainly to the Premier’s telegram, issued 
to stop the panic on the suspension of the Commercial Bank 
—of $346,000, for which the bank holds provincial bonds 
amounting to $196,980. Mr. Rose estimates the entire revenue 
of the Dominion for the current year at $14,457,400, and the 
expenditures at $14,301,301, giving a surplus of $156,009. 
These estimates, however, are necessarily crude and unsatis- 
factory, since the Tariff question, now pending, will materially 
influence the receipts, while unforeseen events may as greatly 
change the expenditures. The Finance minister incidentally, 
however, states one fact that is decidedly encouraging to all 
consolidationists, namely, that the exports in 1863 to British 
North American colonies from Canada proper, was, to the a- 
mount of $935000; but they had increased in 1867 to $3,480,000 
--almost. double the amount of exports the year previous. 
This shows that the provinces are gradually, but surely, in- 
creasing‘ their trade wiih each other, and with the completion 
—and even during the construetion—of the Intercolonial 
Road, these figures will be materially increased. We 
cannot say much for Mr. Rose’s suggestions in reference 
to providing “ ways and means” for the funding of the present 
National (Dominion) floating obligations ; nor for his faith in 
the present “greenback” expedient for bridging over a tem- 
porary necessity ; but we hope he will learn wisdom with a 
prolongation of his experience in the financial Bureau, and 
manifest an independence of the pet schemes of those who 
have failed in managing the finances of Canada judiciously in 
the past. From the turn affairs are taking he has a fair chance 
of managing the Dominion finances with credit to himself and 
satisfaction to the country, and we hope he will not lose his 
opportunity. 

Consolidation of the entire debt, and the creation of a Do- 
minion consol that will stand next to those of the mother 
country in stability and market value, is what is now wanted 
and this end may be easily attained if the right method be 
adopted without unnecessary delay. Canadian consols may 
yet become a favourite investment, even here in New 
York, and moreover may easily be made a medium of safe ex- 
change with Europe in critical timer, if but made redeemable 
alike in London and Montreal. 1s this view of the subject not 
worth serious consideration, Mr. Rose? 
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European News. 

The cable news from Europe during the past week has been 
exceedingly meagre. The famous Napoleonic conference bas 
not met, and we need hardly now add is not likely to—al- 
though the Emperor is making a great effort to bring about 
some meeting of diplomatic agents at Paris in order to cover 
up this his last Jamentable failure: The “ Latin race in Ameri- 
ca” declined to be “ protected ” against their will, and now the 
Italian people refuse to receive their benediction at the hands 
of Franco-Popish rulers; and with a ministerial crisis 
threatening, and his Majesty’s health failing, what is to be 
done? Poor Napoleon III.! Is it possible that he has occa- 
sional thoughts of St. Helena? The Italian Parliament has 
met, and resolved to grant a universal amnesty to the late 
followers of Garibaldi, which indicates correctly the drift of 
Italian public opinion, 

From England we learn that the position taken by M. Rou- 
her in his late speech in the Corps Legislatif, causes alruady a 
feeling of uneasiness and distrust in the London money mar- 
ket, but this anxiety is natural, under the circumstances, what- 
ever turn affairs may evcntua:!y take. 





The Canadian pein” ~~ yore Annexation, and the 
et 

Our friends of the New Dominion have, at length, gone re- 
solutely to woik. The Intercolonial Railway Bill, and the 
Northwestern Annexation resolutions, may be said to be the 
leading measures thus far introduced, while the resuscitation 
of the Commercial Bank, and the prompt and frank exposi- 
tion of the financial sffairs of the Dominion, have tended to 
allay the commercial distrust which was so painfully apparent 
a few weeks since. For this promptness of action the minis- 
try of the day are entitled to due credit; but now much will 
depend upon the tariff and general commercial policy finally 
adopted. It is understood that but very few alterations will be 
made in the present Canadian tariff, yet just what these propoe- 
61 changes will be, we are not yet fully advised. We last week 
inserted, without comment, the original resolutions introduced 
by Mr. Mc’Dougall relative to the Northwestern territory, 
looking to the unification of all British North America, and 
have only now to add that but two slight amendments were 
made previous to their final submiesionto the House, on the 
9th inst. The first amendment was the striking out of the 
last balf of the sixth resolution, which—in allusion to the 
Hudson’s Bay claims—ran as follows:—“ And that in case of 
difference of opinion as to the extent, nature or value of these 
rights, the same shall be submitted to judicial decision or be 
determined by mutual agreement between the Government 
and the parties interested ;’’ and the addition of the following 
resolution :—“ It is also resolved, that in case any negotiations 
between the Canadian Government and the Hudson’s Bay 
Company, for the termination of the rights of the latter, en- 
tered into in accordance with the despatch of June 18, 1865, 
from the Secretary of State for the Colonies, to his Excel- 
lency the Governor General, should result in any agreement 
between them, it is hereby declared, that the same shall be 
submitted to and sanctioned by the Parliament of Canada be- 
fore the same shall have any effect whatever.” 

The debate on these resqlutions shows plainly two things ; 
first, that the present Government are in earneat on this sub- 
ject of immediate western extention to the Pacific; and 
secondly, that responsible ministers have not acted a moment 
too soon, or at all in advance of public opinion throughout 
the present Dominion. It is true Mr. Howe cracked a few 
good-natured jokes at the expense of the would-be 
nation, comparing this overgrown youth with the 
frog in the fable, and again to the small boy at- 
tempting long strides in his father’s shoes; and a new mem 
ber from Ontario (Mr. Blake)—who imagines that he is en- 
ay to the immediate leadership of the party that elected 

m, without his first proving that he possesses the necessary 
Parliamentary knowledge and experience for such aresponsible 
position—also made a feeble opposition on the ground that 
he had not had time enough to consider the subject. But 
aside from this,an almost unanimous national feeling was 

Accordingly the speedy absorption of all British 
North America by the New Dominion} is, we are happy‘to 
say, likely to be a question of months, rather than of years. In 
reference to the Hudson’s Bay Co.’s interests in Rupert’s Land, 
we have always contended that the cancellation of their trap- 
ping and shooting charter properly belonged to the Imperial, 
and not the Colonial, government ; but if Great Britain is now 
willing—as these resolutions would indicate—to give the New 
Dominion a warranty in place of a “ quit claim” DEED of this 
territory, we would say, “by all means accept the gift at 





England’s Uaclean Birds. 


Certain it is that if any man in Eogland deserves to be con- 
sidered the chief of this small but unenviable flock, that man 
is the wordy Ex-Professor of Oxford. Freedom of speech is 
guaranteed to Britons everywhere, it is true; but this does 
not mean that open traitors to their country should enjoy 
this privilege, unrebuked and unchastised. Even John 
Bright, though frotby, impracticable, and sometimes even 
unpatriotic in expression, has nevertheless some traits of 
character which betray the Englishman at heart, and which 
to a certain extent redeem the demagogue; but in Mr. Gold- 
win Smith is to be found no trace of this redeeming quality. 
In fact, if there is any man who deserves the unqualified con- 
tempt of all true sons of Britannia, it is the man who is 
ever to be found in print, and that too apparently for the ex- 
press purpose of vilifying the nation to which he professes to 
belong. ° 

This wiseacre’s last political essays pertain respectively to 
Ireland, and to British America; the last named effort being 
as entirely void of truth and fairness as anything ever before 
emanating even from this unsound and untrustworthy source. 
After alluding—disapprovingly of course—to the late con- 
federation act, he goes on to say:—“ A visit to the spot, or 
even a careful study of the map, will tend, I think, to dissipate 
the notion that the British possessions in North America form 
a geographical whole, or that they are the natural seat of a 
distinct and united empire. Nova Scotia ityelf is separated 
from the Canadas—into union with which our policy is seek- 
ing to force it—by a waste as estrapging as any sea.” This 











last clause is certainly not very complimentary to New Bruns- 
wick, while we fail to see wherein “ the British possessions in 
North America” do not constitute “a geographical whole.” 
A glance at the map of America settles this point. 
Then, in allusion to the contemplated Inter-colonial Railway, 
this charlatan further says:—“'To insist on uniting the two 
provinces by a railroad, because both are British possessions 
on the American continent, is almost as irrational as ft would 
be to insist on uniting Gibraltar and Malta by a subnsasine 
tunnel, because both are British possessions in the Mediterra- 
nean Sea.” It is quite evident, from the foregoing extracts, 
that this self-constituted censor knows as little of British 
America as if he had never set foot in the New World, and 
what is still worse, attempts to make bad use of what little: 
knowledge he possesses. But itis quite clear that it is nov. 
with a view of enlightening his countrymen that he inflicts. 
these inaccurate and positively untrue statements upon them,. 
but rather to stir up ill-will, and even hatred, between two 
kindred and would-be friendly nations. For, he goes on to 
say, “it is a military work directed against the American re- 
public; and once more the people of this country are called 
upon to pay with the sweat of their brows for what is, in fact, 
an aristocratic fancy.” And then, as if to add insult to 
injury, he goes on {to say:—“ This work is being unver- 
taken with the lingering hope that the Canadians will adopt 
monarchical and aristocratic inatitutions—a hope which will 
be fulfilled when the current of history turns backwards and: 
the laws of nature lose their force.” 

Not satisfied with this, he proceeds then to open #pa fresh 
question for wrangling contention, as follows: “The Ameri- 
cans cannot suffer the course of the St. Lawrence, an indis- 
pensable highway of their commerce, to be in hostile—thougix 
they are, and ought to be content that it should be in neutral— 
hands.” And this man, who so studiously belittles his native 
land,and gratuitously pleads the cause of the foreigner,would,, 
apparently, still be considered an Englishman! Verily, it is: 
a disgrace to the British Isles that such an inveterate and un- 
blushing mountebank is still permitted to prey upon the cre- 
dulity of still weaker men. Should this professor of nonsense: 
ever visit Canada again, he should by all means meet a warm: 
reception, and we would furthermore suggest that the depu- 
tation might appropriately be composed of ragged boys armed’ 
with tin kettles. Like the itinerant cockney preacher, who 
quite recently disgraced, not only his profession, but also 
doubly disgraced the country from which he sprang—by beg- 
ging pennies of Americans ostensibly for a Lincoln monu- 
ment, but actually as a reward for his own political sympa- 
thies, so called, in the late civil war—this traducer of his 
country appears to play the demagogue simply for the sake of 
notoriety. We had Moped that this class of foul-nested birde 
was nearly extinct, but as a few yet remain we say this much, 
and then permit them to drop into that perpetual obscurity: 
and contempt which they so richly merit. 

Trying the Back Door. 

For nearly a century, or ever since “ Brother Jonathan ” set 
up for himself, he has been coquetting with his cousin at the 
north, with a view to matrimony. He has tried coaxing, 
hiring, brow-beatiug, threatening, and at times actually beat- 
ing his fair little cousin “ Canadia” into the bonds of wedlock 
but to no effect. She did not approve of the rashness and 
recklessness of his youthful days, and now that he is becom- 
ing the full-grown man, she does not admire either his swal- 
low-tailed, “ spread-eagle,” coat, or his awkward gait—much 
less his sallow features, his black eye, and his bloody nose. 
She has heard, too, that he not only chews tobacco constant- 
ly, and drinks bad whisky in the morning, but that he gam- 
bles most recklessly, takes his meals on the run—and con- 
sequently has the dyspepsia—has an already broken- 
down constitution generally, and therefore would not make 
either a very agreeable, or prepossessing, husband. 

Brother Jonathan, in his extremity, has sent several of his 
employees to see little “ Canadia,” from Mr. Benj. Franklin to 
Mr. Banks, but of no avail ; her mind is made up, and even were 
he to commit suicide tc-morrow, or in despair marry a wench, 
she will never have him ; that’s settled, The outside negro-world 
would suppose that No, so emphatically pronounced for the 
thousandth time, ought to serve this crack-brained suitor. But 
not so. He insists still that he can get in by the back door, 
and yet carry off his prize, and accordingly he has spent several 
millions in gold to buy & mountain ledge just in rear 
of her habitation, and has finally sent one “ Grimes ” with six 
millions of paper dollars in his pocket for the express pur- 
pose of bribing one of her back-woodsmen to help him 
enter by the back door and carry off in triumph the life-long 
object of admiration. But will he succeed? Wait patiently, 
dear reader, and we shall see. But this last may prove to be 
the best joke of all, and that, too, before long. “Grimes” 
may lose his millions; but the fair one, rest assured, is safe 
beyond a contingency ; and moreover, as the almanac says, 
look out for fun about this time. Moral: When you go on 
trappers’ ground, be careful how you touch the batt, 





Congressional Summary. 

The Impeachment Bill finally received its quietus in the 
House on Saturday, by a vote of 57 yeas to103 nays. The 
bill suspending the authority of the Secretary of the Treasury fi r 
the retirement and concellation of United States Noter, was 
paseed on the same day, yeas 138, naye 37. Bills and resolutions 
were also passed extending for two years the time granted to 
certain railroad companies ia Michigan and Wisconsin, so as 
to entitle them to the public lands heretofore granted, on con- 
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dition that the roads be completed by December 31, 1872; 

granting the right of way through West Point to the Hudson 

River Western Shore Railroad Company ; and directing the 

Committee of Commerce to inquire into the causes 

of the present depression of the shipping interest, 

and whether it would not be advisable to remit 

some of the internal ‘duties on material used 

in shipbuilding. The consideration of Mr. Stevens’ Confisca- 

tion Bill, which had been postponed from the 19th of March 
to the second Tuesday in November, was on that day resumed. 

Mr. Chandler and Mr. Eldridge addressed the Honse in oppo- 
sition to the bil), after which its further consideration was 

postponed to the 21st of January. The House also voted an ad- 
journment from the 20th inst. to Jan. 6 for the holidays, but 
the Senate thus far refuses to concur. In the Senate on Mon- 
day Mr. Ramsey submitted a resolution, which was ordered 
printed, providing for a new treaty with the Dominion of 
Canada. It provides for a duty of five per cent. ad valorem 
on all importations from one country to the other; for assi- 
milated excise duties; for free navigation on the lakes, canals 
and the St. Lawrence River; Canadian and American vessels 
to have equal privileges infthe ports of either country; the 
fisheries on the Atlantic coast to be free to citizens of both 
countries; a common system of laws to be enacted regulating 
postage,copyrights and patent rights. Italso absurdly stipulates 
that with the consent of Great Britain, Canada shall cede to the 
United States all her possessions west of longitude 90 deg., in 
consideration of the United States paying six millions of dol- 
lars to the Hudson Bay Company, assuming the debt of Bri- 
tish Columbia not to exceed two millions, and guaranteeing 
to aid in the construction of the Northern Pacific Railway 
from Lake Superior to Puget Sound. The Senate also 
adopted a resolution calling upon the Secretary of the Interior 
for ad account of the United Statés Bonds issued to the Union 
Pacific Railroad and the disposition made of them. 


—_——__—__—_—_ 


CURRENT TOPICS. 

The Home government was quite right in forbidding the cou- 
templated Fenian display at Liverpool. These publiodemon- 
strations of disloyalty have gone. quite far enough, and no good, 
but much harm, may come from their continuance. Their real 
meaning, and the epirit that inspires them, may be judged from 
an extract from a manifesto delivered at the office of the Lon- 
don Daily News, and published by that journal. It bears the 
date of Dublin, the 16th ult., and purports to be a circular of 
the Irish Rovolutionary Government to its agents and friends 
abroad, being signed by a person who styles himself the Secre- 
tary of External Relations. Its profeseed object is to notify the 
course which the Fenian Executive had determined to adopt in 
the event of Allen and his fellow conspirators being hanged, 
and, by way of preface, it gives the Fenian view of the rescue 
and subsequent trials, Kelly and Deasy are designated as “ two 
Irish officers on secret and special service in Manchester,” who 
bad the misfortune to fall into the hands of the civil authorities, 
and whose release it was of the utmost importance to effect 


“ at any cost.” The writer proceeds to describe the death of 
Brett as accidental, and caused by “the (for him) fatal expe- 


dient of firing into the lock.” He admits the exploit to have 
been illegal, but maintains that “ disregard for the laws by which 
an aggressor seeks to protect himself is the first and necessary 
principle in a rebellion against that oppressor.” 


gation,” and although England has not acted with correspond- 


ing forbearance, she has refrained as yet from putting to death 
Should she do so,” he continues, “I 
am instructed to say that for every judicial assassination she is 
guilty of, the life of a prominent Englishman will be exacted by 
this Government, and you will point out that upon England will 
rest the odium of having first inaugurated the policy of assassi- 
Of course these 
threats are only artifices as far as any power to put them into 
execution is concerned, but we quote this precious document to 
show the real spirit that animates the Fenians, and as foresha- 
dowing the era of wholesale assassination they would com- 
mence, were they able to carry out their malign intentions. 
Those inclined to sympathize with{such men had better first con- 


apy Fenian prisoners, 


nation in her present struggle with Ireland.” 


sider the above official outgivings. 





It seems that the practise of “ whitewashing” defanlting in- 
dividuals and institutions is not alone practised on this side the 
Atlantic, It appears from recent action in the case of the Royal 
Bank of Liverpool—which failed for a larger amount than the 
aggtegate losses of the ten National Banks in this country which 
have become bankrupt since the establishment of these institu- 
tions four years ago—that there exiets in England a similar desire 
to “make things comfortable,” which appears now to be an 
especial temptation of the mercantile world. In October this 
bank stopped payment, but not for the‘first time in its history, 
A voluntary winding-up was agreed upon, and liquidators were 
appointed, the principal and directing spirit of whom holds the 
double character of a shareholder and a depositor in the Bank, 
An investigation of the affairs of the Company is made, and great 
losses are discovered, of a character compelling the conviction of 
great and reckless mismanagement. It is acknowledged that 
some of the directors are indebted to the Bank far beyond the 

any securities deposited by them, and, indeed, beyond 
recovery. Other scandals are suggested, but the de- 
the condition of the Company are kept back from the 
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Acknowledg- 
ing the duty of “insurgents” to abstain from all acts of wanton 
violence, he then casts the same responsibility on the British 
government, “Hitherto,” says he, “the Irish insurgents against 
England have honourably fulfilled their share of this moral obli- 


arrangement is suggested. It is proposed that the creditors shall 
receive payment of their debts and intsrest in four equal iostall- 
ments, by bills at six, twelve, eighteen and twenty-four months, 
and a concurrence of causes has apparently produced an accep- 
tance of the proposal, If the feeling of the derpositors and credi- 
tors may be judged from the temper of the meeting held on the 
18th ult,, the bills will be given, compromises will be quietly ef- 
fected with the debtors who are unable to pay their debts to the 
Company, the mismanagement of the Bank will remain a secret, 
all scandals will blow over, and the offenders, whose existence is 
acknowledged, although their names are studiously concealed, 
will bear themselves before the world as if nothing had happened. 
Thas will be added another to the long list of recent successful 
resorts to fraudulent practices by public men holding responsible 
pecuniary positions, It would seem that the homely virtue of 
honesty is tast fading out of the characters of our business men. 
It is true that all do not make shipwreck of their good name, bat 
it would seem to be rather from the absence of opportunity than 
from the presence of any restraining principle. 


There has been recently an animated discussion carried on in 
the columns of the London Times, on the subject of the healtaful- 


speak, of his works. He is, by turns, Marley’s Ghost, Scrooge. 
Tiny Tim, Bob Cratchit, and the different members of his family, 
Mr. Fezziwig and Scrooge’s nephew ; and Mr. Dickens’ most won- 
derful achievement was the keeping entirely distinct these various 
and dissimilar individualities. For each one he has a distinct 
tone of voice and expression of the face; in short, the 

are highly finished works of art, in which nothing is left to the 
impulse of the moment. It must not be understood that anything 
stiff or artificial results from this excessive elaboration. On the 
contrary, Mr. Dickens is not confined to the mere words of the 
text. He is entirely absorbed in interpreting their sentimentand 
meaning. Thus he sometimes substitutes words and sentences, 
and omits others that occur in the work as published. It will 
thus be seen that he is by no means a slave to the poor per‘ection 
of literal accuracy, but rises above such pettiness in his effort to 
give vocal vitality to the characters he has created. Mr. Dickens” 
face seems capable of any expression from the intensest pathos 
to the most jovial merriment. While his recitation of the 
« ” in Pickwick, is the most popular of his Readings, it is 
by no means the most artistic, or, to our taste, the most: pleas- 
ing. There are touches of humour in the “Christmas Carol’” 
quite equal to anything in the scenes which occur during this 
celebrated suit. Wedo not altogether like Mr. Dickens’s con- 
ception of Sergeant Buzfuz,—of course, we can take no exception 








ness, or the reverse, of boat-racing at the English Univ 

A Mr. Skey, an eminent surgeon, opened the debate in a letter 
wherein he cited several instances of rowers dying from heart- 
disease, or breaking down from premature exhaustion of the 
nervous system in early life, and concluded that “great muscu- 
lar development by no means insures equal strength of the in. 
ternal organs, which are often inversely developed.” These 
conclusions are strenuously combatted by many experienced 
rowers, and the Times concludes, from a review of all the argu- 
ments, that “rowing, as a pastime, has probably benefited far 
more people than it has injured. The reverse may be true of 
boat-racing, although we are by no means prepared to assume 
it; but does it follow that boatracing should be abandoned ? 
Even if it were impossible to minimize the evil and retain the 
benefit, which it clearly is not, it might still be worth while to 
keep up contests which encourage a recreation so healthfu! 
both physically and morally.” 


PRusic. 


The Italian opera season ended on Saturday with a brilliantly- 
attended matinée. The troupe have gone to Boston, where they 
sing at Mr. Selwyn’s new theatre. The Strakosh company, with 
Madame Lagrange, go to Philadelphia next week, but return in 
time to inaugurate Pike’s opera house on the 6th of January. 
The Richings opera troupe will appear at the Academy the last 
week in the year. “ Lurline’’ will bethe trump card. The enter- 
prising management at the Stadt theatre has stolen a mareh on 
Mr. Bateman by bringing out “ La Belle Heléne,” in advance cf 
its productionat the Fourteenth Street house, where it will be 
given week after next, for which epoch the ‘‘ Duchesse’’ is be- 
spoken by her Boston admirers. The performance at the Stadt 
is, in many respects, exceedingly good. Mme, L’Arronge, as 
Heléne, is considered by the habituées of the theatre to be quite 
the peer of Tostée as the Duchesse, and many think her quite as 
comically delicious as Mile. Schneider, the Parisian wearer of the 
title. At the Second Symphony Soirée of Mr. Theo. Thomas, 
which was given at Steinway Hall on Saturday evening, the fol- 
lowing programme was played; Symphony, No. 2, D. [Haydn]. 
1, Adagio—Aliegro; 2. Andante; 3. Menuetto, Allegro; 4. Al- 
legro spirituoso. Orchestra. Serenade de Schubert, Transcrite 
et varie [L.de Meyer.) Mr. Leopold de Meyer. Overture, C, 
op. 124, Consecration of the House [Beethoven.] Orchestra. 
[2] Nocturne, E flat [Chopin'] [+] Soirée Musicale [Rossini]. 
Mr. Leopold de Meyer. Symphony, No. 3, E flat, op. 97 [Schu- 
mann.] 1, Lebhaft; 2. Scherzo, sehrmasig; 3. Nicht schnell ; 
4. Feierlich ; 5. Lebhaft. Orchestra. There is a feast for the 
classically inclined! Haydn’s Symphonies are simply perfect ex- 
amples of the old school of musical art. Beethoven’s overture 
and Schumann’s Symphony completed the orchestral portion of 
the entertainment. The latter is a work replete with beauties, 
the “Scherzo” in particular being full of Schumann’s quaint 
rythm, but is less entertaining to an ordinary hearer than tothe 
practical musician. Mr. de Meyer was as ever successful in 
evoking from the instrument the usual modicum of pearly notes 
and limpid streams of melody. We have never met a player 
having such perfect command of the pisnissimo in both bands. 
The third Symphony Soiree will be given on January 11, when 
the “ Eighth Symphony,” Litz’s ‘‘ Die [deale,” and Schumann’s 
overture ‘‘ Genoveva” will be given. We have received from the 
author, Mr. Harry F. Hofer, two new compositions for the 
piano: “La Brilliante, polka de concert,” and “ La Redemption, 
polka elegante,” both from the press of C. H. Ditson and Co., 
New York. The first is very dashing, in the bravura style and in 
six flats; the second is a pleasing addition to our stock of par- 
lour music. The tema is treated, in both pieces, in a musician- 
like manner, and bespeaks, on the part of the writer, no small 
degree of artistic cultivation, 








Drama. 


The long expected advent of Mr. Charles Dickene occurred on 
Monday evening at Steinway Hall. The vast audience, although 


perfect order, and a pin might almost have been heard to fall at 
any time during the two hours consumed in the Reading. Mr. 
Dickens appears the unpretending English gentleman: he is, 


revealed. As a}l the world must by this time know, Mr. Dickens, 
great power lies in his dramatic ability. 





creditors, and, of course, also from the public, But an amicable 


recites, only referring to the printed pages as a matter of form. 


filling every nook and corner of the large building, kept the most 


and, in his simplicity of manner before an audience, and utter 
absence of affectation, would be a safe model for the imitation of 
the mejority of lecturers and readers. With the utterance of the 
first words of the “‘ Christmas Carol,” ‘‘ Marley was dead,” every 
ear was strained to catch the tones of the great novelist. At first 
they were somewhat husky and indistinct, but in a few moments 
this passed away and the possession of a very agreeable voice was 


He does not read, but 


to,his ti Nor do we think that the fat Justice was made 
quite as effective as he might have been. Sam Weller’s father, 

however, in his well-known exhortation from the gallery to 
**Put it down a we, my Lord,” was inimitable and caused a ca- 
chinatory convulsion on the part of the audience that was not 

easily calmed. As we have already intimated, Mr. Dickens is a 
most effective reader. Every point is made and every shade of 
meaniog brought out with the greatest precision. And this leads 
us to express our regret that so large a hall as Steinway’s should 
have been selected for the Readings. Mr. Dickens’s voice, al- 
though of average power, is insufficient to fill it even were he to 
speak all the time in his loudest tones. Of course, there are 
constant demands for piano effects, when the voice must be sunk 
to a lower key, and it is then that the distant listener is almost 
always the loser. Had Dodworth or even Irving Hall been selected, 
the audiences could not have been so large, but they would have 
come away better satisfied. Notwithstanding this drawback, 
however, the rush for seats is undiminished, and those sold on 

Wednesday for the second course to be given next week, were all 
disposed of in a very brief period from the commencement of the 
sale. From present appearances, Mr. Dickens might repeat his 
“Courses” for many weeks without allaying the popular excite- 
ment which at present exists relative to his Readings. It seems 
@ pity that his audiences should be compelled to pay so large a 
premium for the indulgence of their admiration to the specu- 
lators, who appear to be as devoid of conscience as Shylock him- 
self, 

A new burlesque has been brought out at the Fifth Avenue 
Theatre. It is from the pen of Mr. Falconer, is entitled “ Ye 
Grand Queen Bess,” and the music of the “Grande Duchesse” 
has been arranged forit. Ristori’s ‘‘ Elizabeth” is the basis of the 
burlesque. The ‘Heart of the Great City”—a new local drama 
in five acts, by Mr. T. B. Glover, has been brought out at the 
Bowery. In it Mr. Robert Johnson makes his first appearance in 
six years in the part of an idiotic beggar. At Wallack’s, Morton’s 
‘Town and Country” was produced on Monday, and has alter- 
nated with “ Maud’s Peril” during the week. Jt is well put on 
the stage, and almost perfectly acted. Mr. J.W.Wallack’s Reuben 
and Mr. Gilbert’s Cosey, were personations to be remembered. It 
is invidious, however, to particularize when all did their “level 
best,’’ to quote Mark Twair. The play iteelf, however, is decidedly 
slow, and, as a whole, we think, scarcely repays so lavish a revi- 
val. The cable brings us news of the burning of Her Majesty’s 
theatre,in London last week. There seems to be a fatality about 
English opera houses. Covent Garden has twice fallen a prey to 
the flames, and now Her Majesty’s follows initsturn. This im- 
mense edifice had a seating capacity for over 6,000 persons. It was 
at Her Majesty’s, it will be remembered, that Miss Kellogg made 
her debut, last month, and its destruction must necessitate a for- 
feiture of her engagement by the manager, Mr. Mapleson, which 
is unfurtunate. The annual ball of the Thistle Benevolent Asso- 
ciation took place at Irving Hall last evening. This society was 
instituted in 1831 for the purpose of relieving the distressed and 
poor of all nations, and is at the present writing in a flourishing 
financial condition. During the past year ninety-seven new names 
have been added to its role of membership, and about one hun- 
dred poor families been recipients of its bounty. The ball was, 
as usual, a fashionable success. The Carnival Ball in aid of the 
American Dramatic Fund also occurred on Thursday evening. 
We trust that it resulted in a large accession to the funds of the 
depleted exchequer of that praiseworthy association. Mme. Ris- 
tori, who has thought it best to defer her departure for Havana 
until the sickness now prevailing there gives over, will fill the 
time up to |February, when ehe proposes to make the visit now 
deferred, by giving her promised performances of ‘‘ Marie Antoi- 
nette”’ in the western cities. On Saturday evening she appeared 
with her Italian company in Buffalo, and Mr. Grau announces 
that she will next act in Cincinnati, Pittsburg and Cleveland. 
The new Christmas story which Mr. Dickens has written, in 
conjunction with Mr. Wilkie Collins, has also been made into a 
drama by them, and will probably be brought out shortly at 
Wallack’s. The story is cafled ‘“* No Thoroughfare,” and touches 
upon life underground in the mining country. A new ballet 
troupe of forty Viennese dancers, imported by Messrs. Jarrett 
and Palmer for the spectacle that is to follow the “‘ Black Crook” 
at Niblo’s, were introduced to the American public “at Chicago 
last week, in a piece called ‘* Undine.” 





Hats and Facies. 


Lord Lytton bas written a new play, which will be shortly 
produced.—— The report of Mrs. Disracli’s health is 
again of a more favourable character, and there is hope now 
ot her recovery.——_——t is understood in newspaper circles 
that Mr. Wm. Russell is about to take up the position of 
Paris correspondent of the Times, the present occupant of 
that office retiring on the reward of long service. A man 
named Mainprise, sixty years of age, a shoemaker for mary 
years at Carraby, in Yorkshire, bas just had a legacy of £66,- 











This enables him to give full effect to the dramatization, so to 


000 left him by a cousin, who was & merchant in London, 
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Holy See.————-It is somewhat 
owing book was advertised in the Lon- 
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ocks, Large and heavy 
brass rings are to be suspended by chains from the waist be- 
hind.” —The Sultan’s journey to civilised parts has al- 
ready had a result. A school will be shortly opened at Con- 
stantinople for the united instruction of 300 Christian and 300 
Mussulman children. Herr Gerhard Rolfs, the African 
traveller, has been commissioned by the King of Prussia to 
accompany the Abyssinian expedition. The requisite per- 
mission has been granted by the British Government. 
rinderpest has been g great devastation among the 
cattle in the neighbourhood of Oppeln, in Silesia, and still 
in thecircle of Ratibor, near the Austrian frontier. 
The Neue Freie Presse publishes the following curi- 
ous statistics :—In England, the proportion of murderers to 
the whole population is one in 675,000; in Holland, one in 
163,000; in the North German Bund, one in 100,000; in Aus- 
tria, one in 77,000; in Spain, one in 4,000; and in the Papal 
States, one in 750. An unprecedented fact bas just oc- 
curred at the Sorbonne. A deaf and dumb young man, M. 
Dusuxeau, has lately passed his examination as bachelor of 
sciences. He answered with great talent, in writing, all the 
uestions put to him. This success, unhoped for a few years 
ince, does infinite honour to the Paris Institute of the Sourds- 
et-Muets. ‘With a view of obviating the expensive and 
lengthened sea voyage incident to the conveyance of invalid 
troops from India to England, her Majesty’s Government 
have decided to build a hospital at Suez in the vicinity of a 
similar hospital already erected there by the French Govern- 
ment.————Stoves without flues are most dangerous; and 
yet there are tradesmen who actually recommend and sell 
such stoves as “ self-consuming.” A new edition of Mr. 
Timbe’s “ Curiosities of London,” corrected and enlarged, in 
a library volume of 880 pages, with a new portrait, will be 
published early next month. An American paper re- 
marks that some of the editors are beginning to call a des- 
tch by the ocean telegraph, a cablegram. This is really too 
y The Marquis de Cussy, the prince of bon vivants, 
writes, “ Indigestion is an ingratitude of the stomach.” 
The manufacture of breech-loading guns is being carried for- 
ward in Austria with great activity. The state arsenals alone 
produce about 600 per day. Foreign papers mention 
“Tl Pozza d’Amore” as the title of an opera in preparation 
Il Me@stro Albini, “the author of several musical works 
much admired in Italy.”. A new opera, “ Grazza,” 
by M. Kaschperoff, is taiked of at Moscow; another, is 
“The Rose of the Carpathians,” by M. Saloman. Glin- 
ka’s “ Rousslan and Ludmilla” is to be revived. 
The “season” was brought to a close at the Lyceum, London, 
on the 16th ult., when “ Hamlef” was performed. Mr. Fech- 
ter, who appeared in the principal character, seems to have 
completely recovered from the effects of his recent illness. 
———tThe King of Sweden is about to publish a pamphlet 
entitled “ Ideas on Modern Tactics.” He endeavours to show 
that a small and army is preferable to a numerous one 
imperfectly trained. The product derived from the sale of 
this work is to be devoted to the creation of primary schools 
in Lapland. The Trades’ Union Commissioners have 
recommenced their sittings, and are about to inquire into the 
rules which regulate labour in the iron trade. They, how- 
ever, sit with peer doors, and have discontinued furnishing 
the press with transcripts of the evidence as it is taken. 
Ata sale by auction in Douglas, Isleof Man, a gold- 
mounted tooth brush, said to have belonged to the great 
Napoleon, realized the sum of £8 10s. tis proposed 
to establish a “temperance hospital” in London, “ where the 
sick may be cured without the aid of alcoholic drinks.” 
— —It is becoming a very general practice in London to 
enclose grocers’ goods in papers embellished with historic 
scenes, or portraits of past or present,worthies. It is no long- 
er the Deed ay to ask for one or two pone of so-and-so: you 
ask for two martyrs, one Garibalidi, three Popes, half a Victor 
Emmanuel, or a quarter of the Emperor. A Robespierre 
means tapioca, and a Danton sago.————Mr. Martin is said 
to be engaged on the editorship of another work which Her 
Majesty is to give to the public, and which will consist of se- 
lections from diaries kept by the Queen and Prince Albert. 
— ——During the month of October, the total exports of 
coal from the United Kingdom amounted to 986,852 tons, and 
for the ten months ending October, 8,282,087 tons, against 
859578 and 8,018,009 tons respectively for same period of 
1866. Her Majesty has forwarded to the medical prac- 
titioner in attendance, the sum of £3 for Mrs. Sarah Martin, of 
8, Bear-court, Bear-lane, Southwark, who was delivered of 
three living male children on the 4th ultimo. What is most 
extraordinary is the fact that both parents are blind. 
An order issued by the commander-in-chief of the Austrian 
army abolishes the obligation hitherto imposed on the soldiers, 
when on duty, of rendeting military honours to the Holy Sac- 
rament.— Sir George Bowen, now Governor of Queens- 
Jand, is gazetted Governor of New Zealand. A total of 
£425 482 000 his been expended out of an authorized capital 
of £520 522,000 on the railways of Great Britain and Ireland. 
The paid-up capital at the close of 1865 stood at £455,478,143. 
—-—-A communication from Larissa etates that the bands 
of brigands which infested Thessaly have pom meg | disap- 
peared. The Greek Goveroment, on whose ter! 
sought refuge, has despatched detachments of troops in their 
pursuit——_——The gross taxation of Europe now amounts 
to £334,000,000 sterling of British money per annum.— 
An English paper says: “ The judgment offered of ‘ La Grande- 
Duchesse’ in Paris absolves us from the necessity of again 
8 ing of the objectionable work on its appearance in an 
dress.” — The statistics of drunkenness as 
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body-colour, are three times the size of the engraving®.— 
Edmond Esq., M.A., bas made an addition to litera- 
kn the sh of — = —s aaiet is “The 
Act, 1867,” and it is, of course, thoro' _—— 
————There is an envelope manufactory in Phil elphia 
which has 90 cutting machines in constant work, 11 prin’! 
presses, and 200 fonts of new type; and by working day 
night they can turn out 1,400,000 envelopes per diem. 
The American Commission at Paris have presented to the 
scientific establishments of that city, the valuable collection of 
specimens of mineral and chemical productions of the two 
continents exhibited in their department of the Exposition. 


—_———_>_—__ 
RECIPROCITY WITH CANADA. 


The Eastern States feel most sensibly the injurious effects 
of the repeal of the treaty of reciprocity. The Boston Journal 
considers the subject at much length, closing an article with 
the following statements :— 


The immediate effect of repeal is a reduction of twenty-five 
to fifty per cent..in the international trade. This does not 
rest on mere assertion ; the records of the Custom-house for 
the ports of Boston and Charlestown for the past two years 
prove that there bas been a decline in the importations from 
the maritime provinces of British North America of more than 
one-half since the repeal of the treaty in March, 1866. 

If we compare the corresponding half years, before and 
after the repeal of the treaty, from April 1st to October 1st in 
the years 1865, 1866, and 1867, we draw /rom the official re- 
cord the following results, viz. : . 





Imports from the ports of Boston Exports to the 

and Charlestown from Provinces. ’ Provinces. 
Six months of 1865 $2,070,411 $1,291,385 
Six months of 1866........ 1,244,472 1,530,979 
Six months of 1867 , 993,667 1,276,099 





Before the repeal of the treaty we had an annual growth 
in this commerce of fifteen to twenty-five per cent. ; but now, 
in place of this healthful growth we have in the second year 
a decline in our exports, and a reduction of fifty-two per cent. 
in the impor ations. How marked the contrast, and who suf- 
fers most, the provincial seamen or the poor Irish, who are 
deprived of their eggs, oats, potatoes or herring? If we lose 
the trade the provincial does not retire from the field. He 
merely changes his business to our further impoverishment, 
for we find by the official returns that last year the importa- 
tions into New Brunswick and Nova Scotia exceeded the ex- 
ports by ten million sixty-five thousand two hundred dollars. 
How can this excess, which came chiefly from Europe, be 
explained? The solution is easy. The able Comptroller of 
Her Majesty’s customs at St. John tells us in bis last report 
that this excess, which is chiefly “ haberdashery,” finds its 
way into the States. It pays no duty, it contributes nothing 
to our taxes; it tends rather to divert our trade. The provin- 
cial must have something to do, and we drive him from the 
vregular traffic in coal, lumber and fish into the contraband. 
The illicit importations explain the provincial demand for ex- 

and specie to remit to Europe, and thus bringing us 
in debt to Europe and absorbing our gold. 

The cattle, as was predicted, are converted into beef for 
— és In place of the butter we received, the milk is 
made into cheese, and twenty-five millions of pounds of fac- 
aq by have been made this year to compete with ours 
in both Canada and England. The oats of Prince Edward 
Island that came to us by the steam-packet, now go with the 
eggs to England, while the tax on lumber falls on our 
people at home. 

Oar Senator could not have contemplated suck results. He 
was justly indignant with England, but our respect for him 
prompts us to believe that he had in view some modification 
ot the treaty, or some ulterior measure, and had no idea of 
injuring the commerce or manufactures of his country or its 
commerce and the fisheries to the extent of at least twenty- 
seven million dollars yearly. 

Mr. Sumner doubtless contemplated one of three measures : 
a Zollverein like that of Germany, a union with the Provinces, 
or a new and improved treaty. As respects the first, it would 
undoubtedly be a salutary measure, beneficial alike to the 
Provinces and this country, for here is their natural market; 
but England, it may well be presumed, would not consent to 
place herself on the footing of foreign nations and subject her 
exports to such duties as we should advocate, although she 
would thus be relieved from the maintenance of troops and 
fortifications that absorb all the profits of her trade. As 
—— & new treaty, there can be no doubt that Nova Scotia, 

nce Ejward Island, or the Provinces, which have accepted 
the confederation, will make a new treaty more beneficial 
than the last. Our position is favourable for a treaty. We lie 
between the inland provinces and the maritime, between the 
former ard the ocean, and consume the products of both. All 
we have to do is to select competent commissioners, em- 
power them to act, and the treaty is made. The hour has 
arrived for the consummation of such a measure. 





Obituary. 


At Jomaica, James Fre4erick Cousins, of the 3d West India 
t.—At Spring P: rk, Prince Edward Island, B.N.A., Lieut :- 
Cob P. D. Stew late ot une Royal Artil., and Adjutant-Gen. of 
the Militia of the Island —At Mentone, Alpes Maritimes, James 
Boughey Bewsher, K.L.N., F.R.G.8., Lieut. [commanding H.M.’s 
ship Comet].—At Nice, Lieut -Col. Cuthbert George Elliso 
of the Grenadier Gds.—At Stoke Villa, near Devonport, — 
Guy W. Sanders, — 9th Regt.#Madras N. Infantry —At Wood- 


--) 





Aruy. 


The somewhat rare procedure of “dromming out” a soldier 
from her Majesty’s army was witneseed at Chatham garrison, on 
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the 18th ult. at a full parade of the whole of the officers and men 
of the 2nd Depot Battalion, under the command of Colonel W. 
Rickman. The prisoner, private William Taylor, of the 1st Bat- 
8th Regt., was recently tried by district court- 
martial on a charge of desertion and breaking out of confinement 
at barracks——An order has been received at the head-quarters 
of the Royal Engineer establishment, Chatham, announcing that 
volunteers are required to augment the detachment of Royal 
—— a, on the public works department in India. 
Vola as also been opened at Chatham for the com- 
panies of the Royal Engineers employed on the trigonometrical 
survey of Great Britain, and a number of Royal Engineers have 
al offered themselves for the service. The Carter and 
Edwards new patent breech-loading rifle, recently fired in Wool- 
wich Marsh for the satisfaction of Major General Travers, C.B., 
Inspector General of Royal Marines, has been sent down to the 
School of Musketry, at Hythe, and is to go peg a competitive 
trial with the Chassepot.——A medical officer of the Guards has 
directed attention to the subject of hospital stoppages, and 
pointed out, with what appears to the Lancet considerable force, 
the glaring anomaly and injustice which the present system en- 
tails upon the good soldier, who, during his detention in hospi- 
tal, has to pay at exactly the same rate for disease clearly arising 
out of the nature of his duties as another whose disease is as 
clearly self-induced.——The question of revising the Indian fur- 
lough regulations, so long complained of, has been referred by 
Sir Stafford Northcote to a committee of the Indian Council —— 
A new forage cap is about being issued to the soldiers in the 
infantry regiments, to consist of cloth, instead of the kind now 
in use.——Nince the introduction of breech-loaders and breech- 
loading ammupition it appears, from returns received at Wool- 
wich from Hythe, that the average of shooting there has been 
daily on the increase, each successive party having improved in 
practice. At the late competitive firing for the prize cups, sub- 
scribed for among the officers themselves, the right wing cup was 
won by Captain M‘Cartney, 100th Regiment, making a total of 
30 points in the first class; and the left wing cup was won by 
Lieut, Lecky, making a total of 39 points in the first class.—— 
His Royal Highness Prince Arthur, having thoroughly recovered 
rom his recent indisposition, has resumed his studies as a gen- 
tleman cadet at the Royal Military Academy, Woolwich Com- 
mon, in preparation for the half yearly examination. It was 
proposed that the Prince should cruise a few weeks at sea, to 
recruit his strength, and her Majesty’s steam yacht Vivid. Staff 
Commr. Timothy W. Sulivan, has been in attendance at Dover 
for the purpose; but the Queen considering the winter too far 
advanced, the contemplated cruise has been abandoned, and the 
Vivid has returned to her moorings off Woolwich Dockyard.—— 
There is no truth whatever in the absurd report that Sir Edward 
Lugard is to succeed Sir William Mansfield. Sir William, it is 
said, has not the slightest intention of resigning the high com- 
mand he holds in India~———The Cadets at the Royal Military 
College, Sandhurst, are again troublesome. Can nothing be 
done to keep these gentlemen in order? Surely with the large 
staff attached to the establishment discipline ought to be carried 
out with a firm hand.——_The extraordinary proceedings of the 
War Department in the late private trial of the Gibraltar Shield 
at Shoeburyness will be productive of searching inquiry in Par- 
iament.——It is understood that the Government authorities 
are about to adopt some experiments for testing Gale’s inexplo- 
sive gunpowder, and estimates are to be sent in for the erection 
of machinery on & small scale-——The medal question for New 
Zealand is again to be discussed this Session in Parliament. If 
again refused, the men should at least get the field allowance for 
the wear and tear of uniforms, &c. 








Navy. 


The benefit of the Naval Savings Panks is to be extended 
to all her Majesty’s chips and yessels on foreign stations. 
A most satisfactory arrang t for “ Jack.” to 
the close of last month the return of the royal naval re- 
serve force showed that in all 26,566 applications have been re- 
ceived and 23,033 volunteers actually enrolled. Of this total 
number 512 have joined the royal navy, 1190 have been discharg- 
ed, 1723 have died, and 4557 noi applied to be re-enrolled, leav- 
ing the present strength of the reserve 15,051. Of this number 
99 possess certificates of competency as masters, 899 certificates 
of competency as mates, 8 certificates of service as masters, while 
2997 other members of the reserve rank as petty officers in the 
merchant service——Captain William King Hall, C.B., superin- 
tendent of the Sheerness dockyard, has, it is stated, received an 
intimation from the Admiralty that he will be relieved from the 
post which he has for some years held, on the 1st of next April. 
Captain Hall has served his allotted time, gnd the Admiralty 
have no alternative, however reluctantly, but to appoint a succeg- 
sor, who it is rumoured will be the Hon. A, A. Cochrane, C.B., 
at present in command of the steam reserve at Sheerness. _— The 
10} in. 124 ton gun which blewits{breech out on board the 
Wivern recently was one of the heavy wrought-iron guns which 
were made before Major Palisser’s patent breech was a se 
into the Woolwich guns in 1863. Only three heavy guns whose 
breeches were made on the old plan have fired any considerable 
number of rounds, The first was a Qin. gun, which blew its 
breech out at Shoeburyness in 1862 ; the second was a 10in. gun 
of 18 tons, which did the same about two months ago, also at 
Shoeburyness ; the third being the Wivern’s gun. The Admiralty 
have now decided upon withdrawing all the guns made upon the 
old system, and issued to our ironclads, and replacing them with 
Yin. guns made on the new plan.——aA battle between guns and 
targets will shortly commence on a large scale at Shoeburyness. 
The targets are of several kinds, representing the Plymouth, 
Spithead, and Malta defences. They cover a surface about 100 
feet long and 15 in height. The attack will be made with three 
guns of the heaviest description. The 15in. smooth-bore Rodman 
gun of 19 tons, firing 10lb. of American powder and an Ameri- 
can round shot of 450lb. A 12in. Palliser rifled gun of 17 tons, 
firing 801b. of English powdor and a 450lb. Palliser chilled shot. 
And, lastly, a 10in. Woolwich rifled gun, firing a 4001b. Palliser 
chilled shot with 601b. of English powder, It is a curious fact 
that in this experiment the expenses of the Rodman and Wool- 
wich guns are to be defrayed by Government, whereas that of 
the Palliser gun is to be borne by Major Palliser, that officer 
having already expended’a sum equal to the reward he has re- 
celved in previous experiments,_—-At the representation of Ad- 
miral Key and General Lefroy, the Admiraltyghave determined 
to replace all their smooth-bored ordnance now in use by similar 
converted into rifle ordnance on the P: r system. Of 
the smooth-bored oy there are upwards of 2000 82 and 58 
pounders, which will be converted into 6in. and Tin. rifle guns 
respectively.——A detachment of the Chatham division of Royal 








F.| Marines has proceeded from head-quarters to undergo a course of 


instruction in the use of the Snider breech-loader at the Govern- 
ment rifle range, Miltcn. 


PPOINTMENT.—Gommander; H.' Berkeley} to be tice 
guamaie in the Coastguard, vice Fitzroy, whose nae 
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New Publications. 


Mr. T. Belknap, of Hartford, has recently issued the second 
volume of Mr. Benson J. Lossing’s Pictorial History of the Oivil 
War in the United States of America—a handsome octavo of 
between six and seven, hundred pages, containing four hun- 
dred and forty-five illustrations, all but the first, which is a 
steel engraving of the late President Lincoln, being drawn on 
wood by the author, who, in the spring of 1866, made a jour- 
ney of several thousand miles in visiting the historical locali- 
ties within the bounds of the late Confederacy, observing the 
topograpby of battle-fields and the region of the movements 
of the great armies, making sketches, conversing with actors 
in the scenes, procuring documents, and in every possible way 
gathering materials for the work. It is by such labours as 
these that history is written, but unfortunately such labours 
do not always result in history—being, indeed, but the mere 
gathering together of its raw materials. If Mr. Lossing aspires 
to the dignity of a historian, we are afraid that he has missed 
his vocation—a verdict which we should likewise pass upon 
Prescott and Bancroft, and other would-be American Humes 
and Macaulays. The most that a writer can hope to do now, 
in regard to the late Civil War in America, is to collect ma- 
terials for those who are to come after him, some of whom 
may have the philosophic impartiality which he must lack, 
no matter what his intentions and powers. Mr. Lossing has 
gone to work in his usual painstaking way, visiting the loca- 
lities described in his book, as we have mentioned above, and 
doing his best to write a correct and intelligable narrative of 
the war. He has accomplished this, which is nearly all that 
we have any right to expect at this early day. His second 
volume includes the record of the war eastward of the Al- 
leghany Mountains to the battle of Fredericksburgh, in the 
operations of the Army of the Potomac; the beginning of 
the siege‘of Charleston ; the movements of the armies of the 
Ohio and Cumberland to the close of the battle of Murfrees- 
boro’, and of the armies of Tennessee, Missouri, and the Gulf, 
to the fall of Vicksburg and Port Hudson. A third volume, 
which is now in band, will complete the work, which is 
likely to take its place hereafter with Mr. Lossing’s Pield 
Book of the Revolution ; the merits and defects of which it re- 
peats. Setting aside the objection hinted at before—that it is 
not history—we think it a little too profuse in its illustrations. 
The portraits are valuable, of course, or will be so considered 
by posterity, but sketches of trees, pickets lying on the ground, 
broken chains, and similar trifics, are rather too abundant, 
even for a Pictorial History. 

Messrs. Ticknor and Fields issue a novelty on this side of 
the Atlantic, in the shape of The Atlantic Almanac, a thin oc- 
tavo, or thereabouts, in paper covers, with a beautiful and 
brilliant cover which is as artistic a specimen of colour-print- 
ing as we have ever seen done in America. There-are four 
coloured illustrations, besides, eavh full page, after designs by 
Mr. Alfred F. Bellows, but they are not so good, though very 
creditable pieces of colour-work. The headings to the dif- 
ferent months, are better, because they have more variety, and 
are really American in their intention. The prettiest of the 
twelve are by Mr. Augustus Hoppin, who has illustrated 
April and July, with his charming but impossible young 
ladies and gentlemen. There are nine illustrations besides 
these, selected from a number of Messrs. Ticknor and Fields’ 
previous publications, as Mr. Whittier’s Snow Bound, Miss 
Cary’s ‘Lover's Diary, etc. The best are by Mr. McEntre—a 
delicious glimpse of a winter night; by Mr. Colman—a view 
of an old feudal castle illustrating Tennyson’s “ Bugle Song,” 
and “A Winter Moonlight,” and “ Building the Fire,” 
by Mr. Fenn. The text of the Atlantic Almanac in prose 
and verse, contains selected and original papers by a 
number of English and American writers, the, editors, Mr. 
Donald G. Mitchell and Dr, Holmes, furnishing their quota, 
the former four gossippy little talks about the seasons. There 
are also thirteen poems, and poemlets, two being original ; 
the poem of all others, however, is Thackeray’s inimitable 
“Mahogany Tree.” Altogether the Ailantic Almanac isa 
charming serial, which we have no doubt will make many 
fresh appearances at the close of coming years. 





Messrs. G. P. Putnam and Son publish the Book of the 
Artists, by Henry T. Tuckerman, a handsome octavo in which 
we have a survey of American Art, beginning with the early 
portrait painters, Watson, Pine, Peale, Dunlap and others, 
and coming down to the artists of to-day, in portraiture, 
genre, and historical painting, not forgetting the landscape- 
painters and sculptors. The subject is one with which Mr. 
Tuckerman orght to be familiar, since upwards of twenty 
years ago, he published a volume upon it, the substance of 
which is incorporated into his present work. He has written 
more largely concerning the dead than living painters, and 
justly, we think, remembering that many of the latter are 
young men with their best work still to be done. We have, 
indeed, but little faith in contemporary criticism, which is 
sure to be biassed by personal considerations of one sort or 
another. We fcllow Mr. Tuckerman, therefore, with more 
pleasure when he is narrating the lives and fortunes of Cop- 
ley, Trambull, Stuart, Malbone, Vanderlyn, and the rest of 
America’s art-pioneers, than when he discourses concerning 
Lang, Rossiter, and others, whose work, such as it is, we may 
see, if we like, at any annual exhibition of the New York 
Academy of Design. Messrs. G. P. Putnam and Son have also 
published the first number of Putnam’s Monthly Magazine, or 
rather have revived that periodical, with, we are sure, 
a fair share of success. It is the day of magazines 





both in England and this country, and Messrs. Putnam and 
Sons are following where they once led. We liked the old 
Putnam, and from what we have seen of the new one we have 
no doubt but that we shall like that too. At apy rate, a num- 
ber of the old hands have gone to work for it, as Mr. Charles 
F. Briggs, who, if our memory serves, was the first editor of 
Putnam’s ; Mr. George William Curtis, who has done nothing 
of late years so good as his Prue and I; Prof. Schele de Vere ; 
and Mr. W. D. O’Connor, the author of “The Ghost,” and 
other noticeable magazine stories. Mr. W. A. Butler, theauthor 
of Nothing to Wear, contributes a copy of pleasant verses on 
“ Dobbs His Ferry ;” and other less known poets have written 
poems. With a good serial, light, chatty essays, and political 
articles which shall not be too political, Putnam's Monthly will 
take a prominent place among the best magazines of the time. 
There is room for it,—ground that is not occupied by either 
the Atlantic Monthlyjor Harper’s Magazine, and we hope to see 
it flourish with its thousands of readers. 


The Harpers have just published’ Lectures on the Hvidences 
of Christianity in the Nineteenth Century, by Albert Barnes, 
author of Notes of the New Testament, etc. The lectures in this 
volume, ten in number, were delivered in the Mercer Street 
Church, in this city, in January and February of the present 
year, as the first course on the foundation established in the 
Union Theological Seminary by Mr. Zebulon Stiles Ely, of 
New York, who gave ten thousand dollars to found a lecture- 
ship therein upon the Evidences of Christianity. As the sub- 
ject hardly falls under the head of Literature, even in the 
loosest sense, we content ourselves with this brief announce- 
ment of Mr.’ Barnes’s volume. 

Among the English writers of fiction no one holds higher 
rank than the avthor of Chronicles of the Schonberg Cotta Fa- 
mily, & sort,of representative memoir or biograpby first 
brought into fashion by the author of Mary Powell. The for- 
mer lady, Mrs. Charles, has a large number of readers in this 
country, who doubtless find in her works what they find in 
the writings of no merely secular novelists. We noticed one 
of them some montbs since, The Draytons and the Davenants, 
to which she bas since wriiten a sequel, Ox Both Sides of the 
Sea, which Mr. M. W. Dodd bas lately issued. Like its pre- 
decessor, it is a story of the Commonwealth and the Restora- 
tion, the same characters, with others, figuring in its pages, 
and winning the sympathy of the reader as in past times. We 
have no great sympathy with books of this class; but when 
they are well written, as this is, we do not see why those for 
whom they are written should not turn to them as eagerly as 
more worldly-minded readers turn to their Dickens, or 
Thackeray, or Braddon. Be this as it may, Mrs. Charles’s 
stories have been and will be read “on both sides of the 
sea.” . 

There must be hundreds of young ladies and gentlemen, in 
this country and,elsewhere, who are desirous of remedying 
the defects of early education by the diligent perusal of manu- 
als of politeness, etiquette, and what not in the way of worldly 
knowledge, or so many hand-books adapted to their wants 
would never see the light. There are professors of every- 
thing now-a-days, from dancing to divinity, and from Latin to 
letter-writing. Among the teachers of the latter art, for such 
it seems to be regarded, is Mr. S. A. Frost, who has lately 
published a hand book—we should prefer to say horn-book— 
with a title which nearly covers a page, and which, as we don’t 
often publish supplements, we condense into Frost's Original 
Letter-Writer. We objeet to the word “ original’ in this in- 
stance, partly from the fact that the letters in question are the 
most un-original productions—the most conventional, stere>- 
typed, and stupid epistles—that ever were or could be written, 
by man, woman, or child; and from the further fact that 
whoever bases his, or her, correspondence upon such infan- 
tine, and imbecile twaddle, can never hope to be original in 
unything. The Bed of Procrustus was a pliable bed of down 
n comparison with letter-writing so concucted. There are 
model letters here on all conceivab!e sorts of subjects—letters 
of introduction ; on business ; in answer to advertisements ; 
of recommendation ; declining to recommend ; answering ap- 
plications for character unfavourably ; of congratulation; of 
condolence ; of friendship and relationship; of love; notes of 
invitation and answers; notes accompanying gifts avd their 
answers ; letters of favour; of advice; and excuse. Let us 
turn to the “ Letters of Love,” of which by the way Messrs. 
Carleton and Co. recently published an original and genuine 
collection. Here is the way in which Mr. Octavius Riley is 
supposed to offer his hand to Miss Tillie Haven: “My dear 
Miss Haven—It is now near a year since I first had the great 
and highly appreciated pleasure of being received at your 
house on the footing of a friend. During all that time, I will 
frankly confess that one attraction, and later, one strong hope, 
have been drawing me ever to your residence, and I need 
scarcely add that your own dear self was the attraction, the 
desire of winning your regard my hope.” Etc., in the same 
original style. Whereupon Miss Tillie takes her pen in hand 
to this effect—if the suit be to her wishes: ‘My Dear Mr, 
Riley—Your kind and manly letter opens my eyes to the fact 
that what I believed to be only a warm friendship is a stronger 
feeling. I see that it would be a pain to me to lose yourjvisits 
and presence, and that such love ‘as you promise your wife 
would make me very happy. You see that I answer you 
frankly, deeming it wrong to trifle with such affection as you 
offer me.” Then Mr. Octavius is referred to Miss Tillie’s 
parents, as, of course, the young wooers of the day always are! 
Mr. Barrett, by name Roland, requests of the father of his 
love, Mariam, leave to pay his addresses to that fair damoi- 





selle, in answer to which request are two epistles, the last de- 
clining the honour, We commend it to all “stern parients.” 
« Mr. Baldwin is surprised that Mr. Barrett should presume to 
write to him asking permission to pay hia addresses to Miss 
Baldwin, as he must be aware that they are both fully ac. 
quainted with the dishonourable manner in which his for- 
mer engsgement with Miss Peachune terminated. Miss 
Baldwin unites with her father in a decided rejection of Mr, 
Barrett’s proposal.”” ZHzit Roland Barrett, Zsq., to his garret, 
or elsewhere. The above “elegant extracts” are fair samples 
of the correspondence laid down in this original volume, 
which we cannot recommend even to the veriest dunce, pre- 
ferring to give him instead the advice of Sydney’s muse, 
“ Fool, said my muse to me, look in thy heart and write.” 





Messrs. D. Appleton and Co. publish A New System of In- 
Santry Tactics, Double and Single Rank, Adapted to American 
Topography and Fire Arms, a compact little military manual, 
hy Bvt. Major-General Emory Upton, U. 8. A., which is pub- 
lished by the authority of the War Department, having been 
examined and approved by a Board of Officers of which Gen- 
eral Grant was President, and afterwards adopted for the in- 
struction of the Infantry of the Army of the United States, 
and the observance of the Militia of the United States. It 
contains the requisite illustrations. 
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Hine Avts. 


The pictures of Mr. A. B. Durand, which were on view 
for some days in the Leeds Art Gallery, were sold at auction 
on the evening of the 5thinstant. The prices realised by them 
averaged about $120 each, exclusive of the frames, and the 
pictures were one hundred in number. 

On the removal of the Durand pictures, a miscellaneous 
collection of paintings by vatious New York artists—the ma- 
jority of which, however, were from the pencil of Mr. J. H. 
Dolph—was placed upon exhibition in the Leeds gallery. 
These pictures, 195 in number, were of varied character. Mr. 
Dolph contributed landscapes,figure, and fruit pieces; and of 
these his landscapes were the best. One of the latter, espe- 
cially, representing an approaching storm, displayed excellent 
qualities of feeling and observation. The collection, which 
comprised pictures and sketches by the Harts, McEntee, Hub- 
bard, Whittredge, Ehninger, Nehlig, and many other well- 
known artists, was sold at auction in the gallery, on Thursday 
and Friday evenings of this week. 

Among the additions lately made to the Winter exhibition 
in the Academy of Design, is a portrait of a lady, attributed to 
Sir Thomas Lawrence, though, on what evidence, we are not 
prepared to state. Those who remember Lawrence’s por- 
traits of Lady Jersey and other celebrated beauties of the 
period, will vaturally wonder how that painter could have 
produced so execrably vile a daub as the one to which we 
refer. 

Mediocrity—to use a mild term—is the distinguishiug fea- 
ture of all the exhibitions of native art now open in the city, 
It is a relief to turn from them into the gallery of Mr. Knad- 
ler, who has just placed on view a small but choice collection 
of cabinet pictures lately imported by him from Europe. The 
most interesting of these, perhaps, is a picture about which 
much has becn written, within a few months past, by European 
critics, it haying been one of the attractions of the French 
art gallery at the Universal Exhibition. This is Gérome’s 
picture of “ Moliére entertained at dinner by Louis XIV.” 
The force of the picture lics in the wonderful expression of 
character displayed throughout it, and the concentration of 
the action. Every eye is turned on Moliére, who sits modest- 
ly—indeed, somewhat sheepishly—at a small table, facing the 
King, who seems half amused at the sensation created among 
his courtiers by his condescensiun to a mere scribbler for 
the stage. The courtiers, groupcd behind the King’s chair, 
are at 10 pains to conceal their feelings of jenlousy and hate, 
and the various expressions by which these feelings affect 
their facial muscles are rendered with great power. At first 
sight, the colouring of this picture is apt to strike one as being 
rather strong, but this impression is soon corrected by the ad- 
mirable harmony observable throughout it. Hamon’s poeti- 
cal picture of the nine Muses among the ruins of Pompeii is 
also in this collection. Here this artist has been chiefly known 
by his smaller works, the subjects of which are mostly of a 
classical character. In size this picture is larger than any we 
have previously seen from Hamon’s pencil, while, in treat- 
ment, it is purely of the classical and poetical stamp of which 
he has made a specialty. We have glimpses here of excayated 
Pompeii, the foreground strewed with broken shards and tiles, 
The lines of the figures and drapery are of a severe beauty. 
The atmosphere is unearthly. Hardly any shadow is visiblg 





in the picture, every object appearing as if seen through a 


¢ 











country, but who is fast climbing to renown in France. 
Zamacois is, we believe, a Basque, and the Ar- 


young girls are seen caressing and consoling a tearful bride. 
Besides the pictures here mentioned there are several others 
of interest in the Knocdler gallery, and to these we shall pro- 
bably refer another time. 

Mr. David Johnson has just put the last touches to the 
largest and best landscape ‘yet painted by him. It is a view 
of Hudson River scenery, looking from WestjPoint, and takes 
in a wide scope of headlands and river reaches. The autum- 


nal tints are upon the trees, which have been treated by the | Tesret 


artist with a subdued brilliancy that enhances the repose 
which is the sentiment of the scene. Very careful study of 
rock form and colour is manifest in the foreground details, 
and the sharpness of the distant objects conveys well the 
feeling of the fresh October atmosphere. 


———__>—___—__ 
“THE DOGMATIC FAITH.” 
An Inquiry into the Relation subsisting between Revelation and 


The Atheneum in reviewing the above work, written by 
Edward Garbett, M.A., says :— 


on the ground, and three Zouaves addressing him to wu 
his own eafety as he is dashing into the thick 
ee one by Core li, marked 
by spirit and trathfulness, scarce attempting any ideal- 
i yet —— most of modern costume, and success- 
ful in a presentment of the moral interest. Raf- 
faelle, as a youth, seated whilst drawing, and Columbus, also 
asa youth, seated on a rock, with a book and chart on his 
knees, are statues about life-size, by Zocchi (both to be sent 
tellig sstiad an canseah| thon the tonuman ts heksemn ent for asedeenr'e” Medeeke” 
The University Intelligence recently con % rmer, as it us; for the sculptor’s aelle” 
of a little scene in the Oxford Co 7 ion, to which we aad seems tame and conventional, but his “ Columbus” satiafies 
not do full justice in any other way by copying it as we by intensity combined with simplicity; the earnest gaze that 
find it. The in, we will only premise, was de-| 8¢ems looking into a far-distant future, with endeavour to es- 
bating a pro; statute for allowing und uates to| timate unknown possibilities, giving to that boyish face some- 
lodge in the town more freely than can do at present. thing accordant with the destinies, and with one’s own idea), 
After several other members had spoken for and of the discoverer of new worlds.— Builder. 
Dr. P could onl: the statute as exceptional, and 
hoped that it would —— hy ~ A into a precedent. He was pro- 
to point out the danger to morals which arose from the 
-houses, when he was interrupted by 
fessor Jowett, who noticed the presence of ladies. 
Professor Pusey upon this sat down. 


_— debate was continued by several other speakers, till 


“ THE PRESENCE OF LADIES.” 


THE VERNMENT AND THE TELEGRAPHS.—The 
official paragraph which announces the Government Bill far ac- 
quiring possession of the telegraph system leaves it in doubt 
whether the purchase is to be optional or compulsory ; but if the 
Post Office is authorized to establish telegraphic communication, 
the Companies will have no practical choice in the matter. As 
at the current of popular opinion has of late set strongly in favour 

of administrative centralization, there can be little doubt that 
Professor Conington, in reference to the interruption which | Parliament will favour the withdrawal of the telegraph from the 
had occu entered a protest ageinst the presence of strangers | control of private enterprise ; and if the proposed terms of pur- 
being allowed to hinder the full and free discussion of such sub- | chase are equitable, it will scarcely be worth the while of the 
somes Sons — the House. ehareholders to resist. The grant of full compenezation is as ex- 


pedient as it is just, for adventurers who try mechanical and com- 

In commenting upon the above, the Saturday Review says: | mercial experiments for the public good are likely to be discour- 
“In @ man whose character was less completely beyond re- | #ge4 if the fruits of success are appropriated by the community. If 
proach than that of Professor Jowett we should call this| the telegraph had proved a failure, Parliament would not have 
mock-modesty of a rather weak sort. In him we tan only | made good the lose, and it has no right to claim on behalf of the 
that a man of his high character and position should be | State the actual or proximate profi's. The only legitimate gain 
betrayed into having less regard for freedom of debate than | to the revenue must arise from unity of management, and from 
for the conventionalities of the drawing-room. It isan under-| the saving which may perhaps arise from the Am of post- 
stood rule, established for very good reasons, that certain | Masters, and the use of the existing post-offices. 1t may be #d- 
subjects are not to be entered on, or to be alluded to only in mitted that the Telegraph Companies bave not troubled themselves 
& very remote way, in mixed companies of men and women. | t© earn popularity by extending and improving public accommo- 
It Dr. Pusey and Mr. Jowett had met in the Vice-Chancellor’s | datiov. With an obstinacy or obtuseness which will perhaps be 
drawing-room, and Dr. Pusey had there begun to discuss the inherited by their Post Office successors, they have steadily dis- 
chances of immorality between undergraduates and servant | 'egarded the essential consideration of speed in the transmission 
1s, nothing could have been more appropriate than for Mr. of messages. Finding it impossible to restrain the velocity of the 
owett to ‘ notice the presence of ladies.’ For the company electric fluid from end to end of the wire, they are accustomed to 
in the Vice-Chancellor’s drawing-room could hardly fail to be | !8e at either end of the journey as much as possible of the time 
a mixed company of men and women. But Dr. Pusey and which is saved between the operator and the receiving-office. 
Mr. Jowett met, not in the Vice-Chancellor’s drawihg-room, | Tbe boys who carry telegraphic despatches may be recognised by 
but in the Convocation-House, and the company in the Con- their loitering gait, and the clerks are apparently selected for 





“ We shall not enter further upon Mr. Garbett’s mode of prov.|and women. As yet, we have no femal2 Professors or Mis- 
ing Achilles by assuming Hector. We prefer to make a couple | tresses of Arts 
of quotatione, in illustration of his mode of representation and | arrangements must be made. * * 


conclusion. 
There is something which “has done little for the wotld. It 


has not one practical triumph to show. It bas discovered no | taking possession, and by modest counsel, noticing their pre- 
roduc-| sence, 1efusing to argue before them. The same general 


8 many | principles which affirm that justice shall be denied to no man 
evils either removed by its strength or alleviated by its influence. | also affirm that debate shall be free. 


new trath ; it has inaugurated no new principle; it has P 
ed no new element of good. It cannot point to one of life 
It has achie 
ba 


Were the whole owes away, we should not lose an 
abiding or substantial benefit. ere all 


or bless it by its beneficent influence.” 


For shame, Mr. Garbett! If you must say this of dogmatic] House of Congregation it was none. Connie had only 
ough! we find we|to do what we may be sure would be done in th 


theology, why are you its defender? Stop, 
have transposed D 


ved no triumph of civilization, no tropby of buman| ciple it is not free. Changes have been made in the law du- 


else swept away and it|in the House of Lords if her Majesty bad been sitting per- 
left alone, we should sink iato absolute ignorance ; and should|sonally by the fire, like Charles the Second. But the 
not one fixed truth to elevate human nature by itsdignity,| Peers were not put to any ‘uch dilemma. 


headings in our notes,—an excusable mistake, if) the ladies themselves. When the Female University is 
we consider how nearly the above isu true description of dogma-| founded, will its Congregation allow itcelf to be shackled by 
tic theology. It is philosophy which is here spoken of. Now,| the presenceof gentlemen? Wetrow not. Ifthe Heclesiazuse 
though we sometimes detend religion against philosophy ; though | of that body ever have to discuss any possible dangers to 
we maintain that philosopby has committed some plagiariems | which the virtue of their 


vocation-House is, we submit, not a mixed company of men their indifference to the urgency of customers. Still graver io- 

convenience is caused by the want of reciprocal arrangements 
among different Companies. ‘There is no telegraph-office in the 
kingdom which possesses an accurate list of all stations to which 
@ mestage can be despatched, alihough the clerks generally con- 
sent to receive the message and the payment, afterwards exercis- 
ing a discretion as to the performance of the contract. In the 
hope that the Post Office will do the work better and cheaper, a 
majority of those who use the electric telegraph will almost cer- 
tainly eupport the proposal of the Government. The scheme, ia 
common with almost all the financial and administrative measures 
of the present Government, originated during Mr. Gladstone’s 
tenure"of office, so that it will not be impeded by party opposi- 
tion. If the Bill is referred to a Select Committee, the Compan- 
ies will probably confine their objections to any alleged insuffi- 
ciency of compensation, knowing that when the preamble is passed 
their interests will be at the mercy of Parliament. The capital 
invested in telegraphs is small in proportion to the extent of the 
undertaking, and the Government, being comparatively indifferent 
to lose, could at once ruin any recalcitrant Company by a privi- 
leged competition.—Saturday Review. 


hen we have, we will consider what new 


On Mr. Jowett’s princi- 
le the law could give no redress for a large class of injuries. 


he Divurce Court might be stopped altogether by the ladies 


On Mr. Jowett’s prin- 
ring the present reign which could hardly have been discussed 


For it 
might be a dilemma in that case, while in the 


e like case by 





upils may be exposed, we feel Tue Propuct or CoPpyRicuTs.—Fragments of Tistory, by 
upon Christianity, and obstinately tries to hide the theft,—we|that Mr. Conington will fag ‘ae ae 


can only smile at such grand generalities of denial as appear in| learned sisters than 


nd more followers among our/| Charles James Fox, sold by Lord Holland, 5,006 guineas. Frag- 


Mr. Jowett. If .| ments of History, by Sir James Mackintosh, £5,000. Lingard’s 
the above extract. Philosophy bas done more than anything | thing ticklish is discussed, no’ ny ene, SS Sep hg 


else to expose the tricks which do 


when Mr, Garbett announced the preceding statements to his 
Oxford audience. Again there is something which has “ given 
us Christian civilization with its national liberty, its pure mora- 
lity, its lofty benevolence, its energetic activity and enterprise. 
This is ite lowest effect. It reveals all we need to know ; answers 


tices the presence of gentlemen, | History of England, £4683. Sir W.Scott’s Bonaparte was sold 


gmatic theology has§pleyed| we feel quite certain that the debate will j with the printed books for £18,000; the net receipts of copy- 
with Christianity. Everybody knows it who knows anytbing ; | that, in - - to secure freedom of debate, oan Se Seman, Sas , ; 


and there must bave been a smile on every lip that was not bituen | be requested to withdraw.” 


the j]} | Tights, on the two first editions only, must have been above £10,- 

ee aa 000. Life of Wilberforce, by his sons, 4000 guineas. Life of 
Byron, by Moore, £4,000. Life of Sheridan, by Moore, either 
£2,000 or £3,000. Life of Hannah More, £2,000. Life of Cowper, 
by Southey, £1,000. Life and Times of George IV., by Lady C. 
pying | Bury, £1,000. Life of Scott, by Lackbart—after upwards of 50,- 
we can hardly expect | (000 volumns had been sold at 10s. 6d. per volume, a calculation 


—_—_>__ —_ 


MopERN ART IN FLORENCE.—Amidst the intense excite- 
ment and momentous questions that are now occu 
minds and absorbing attention in Italy, 


every question relative to ourselves and to the Unseen we need | t© find any interest awake for things pertaining to the serene | was made that a publisher's net profit of 5s. must have been de- 


to ask ; plants a new life within the soul itself; comforts every 


distres, brightens every joy, makes life worth living, and then | C!aims in that order have not 
transf 


sphere of art or intellectual = = in this city the] rived from it, equal to £12,500 in the first two years of copyright. 
en forgotten, 


even at a period | Byron’s Works, according to Mr. Murray’s advertisement, £20,- 
lorms death into the threshold of another and a higher —— all are convinced that a crisis involving the welfare and x ‘ 
» 


Surely this ie Christianity even as it is, and as it would have| Of the recent demonstrations in Floren 
been in much larger measure if it had not been for dogmatic | 8enting the most impressive subjects for modern art, ——_ 
theology? Nota bit of it, “The dogmatic faith” is bere spo-| One scene on the piazza “Della Signoria,” where the dar 


000. Lord of the Isles, half share, £1,500. Lallab Rookh, by 
t describe some} Moore, £3,000. Rejected Addresses, by the Smiths, £1,000. 
ce as themselves pre-| Crabb’s Works, republication by Mr. Murray, £3,000. Words- 
worth’s Works, republication of by Mr. Moxon, £1,050. Bulwer'’s 
Novels, from £1.200 to £1,500 each. Bulwer’s Rienzi. £1,600. 


mour of the nation has arrived. We mig 


ken of ; and the next sentence after our extract is “ All this it | masses of an angrily-excited crowd and long files of mounted | Capt. Marryat’s Novels, £1,000 to £1,200 each. Mrs. Trollope’s 


does because it is dogmatic. Take away the dogma, and you 
take away the Divine foundations...” Never was there a more 
palpable confusion of distinct thinge. Mr. Garbett here arro- 


poy os gleaming in war array, were at intervals made visible 
ashes of lightning that threw lurid glows on the Palazzo 


Factory Boy, £1800. Sir W. Scott’s Waverley (see Lockhart’s 
Veochio and the Lo, 


Life, vol. iii., p. 296,) 22,500 copies, sold previous to the sale of 
of Orcagna, momentarily dispelling | the current edition, must have netted 7s. per copy, £7.500, and 


gates to dogmatic theology, to the mixture of Roman and Pro-| the darkness of a starless night, and showing what historic | this one out of twenty-two novels by the same author. The great 
testant system which he calls by that name, the consequences of; 8Fchi 


the plain and definite announcement about present duty and 
tature hope which the New Testament contains. Sufficient sanc- 
tion and clear teaching produce the good effects which Mr. 
Garbett so well describes: dogmatic theology never did any- 
thing but throw doubt on the sauction and darkness over the 
"i. ct Mr. Garbett, lent parish pri 
@ respe: . Gar an excellent priest who has 
had [Bampton] greatness thrust upon him. Aflierstwenty-seven 
ears of pastoral teaching, in which his power of language and 
mild tone of opposition show that he must be an excellent 


preacher to a mixed congregation on non-dogmatic subjects, he is | last 


called into the feld of controversy to fire Brown Bess against all 
the new rifles. For ourrelves we would have it so: one use of 
the Bampton treasury is to enable.us to bring out things new and 
old. But the heads of bouces will do well to consider whether 
this be the true use, or the best use. The old Canon of Salisbury 
no doubt contemplated a perpetual succession cf mild preach- 
ments, on orthodox assumption, against the “ poor abuses of the 
time,” as ne hy in the day of Butler aud Priestley, of Paley 
aod Paine. But that day is gone: the present warfare is about 
points which it was once thought were never to be touched. The 
whole of the sermons before us are an attempt to establish “ dog- 
matic theology” upon the definition that “ Dogma is but the 
statement of truth.” But “dogmatic theology” is a mass of 
statements about truth inferentially drawn from contested inter- 
pretations, discordant readings, and controverted authority. So 
many churches, 80 many theologies: and, in our country and 
state of society, for churches we may almost read men. And 


( Accademia 
every chuieh finds itseif right: so that the Bible is described as| Were exhibited, till the other day, some sculptures, groups 
a 


Hic liber est in quo querit sua dogmata 
Javenit et Parlier dogmate Quisque sua, ce, 


tecture formed a background to that apparently menacing | collective edition. in forty-eight volumes, called by Mr. Lockhart 
scene. It must be added, however, for the credit of these|“ The Magnum,” is understood to have reached an average sale 
good citizens, that Florentine crowds, however noisy and dis-| of £25,000 per volume. Mr. Lockhart said that the sale of Wav- 
to vent their feelings in terrible utterances, are, in the erley, in that edition, reached to 40,000. The total number of 

ong run, far from dangerous, altogether docile and manage-| five shilling volumes sold must therefore be 1,200,000, and the 
able, and little inclined to anything like brutality. publisher’s profit on these being at least two shillings per volume, 
We still hear of the new projects for the fagade of the] the gain on the edition must be already £120,000 over and above 
Duomo; and lately Las appeared a letter from one architect] that on the former publications of each novel, and the copyright 
of note to another, in which the design by the latter, Signor] of the first of these novels does not expire for some years. Con- 
Cipollo, is highly extolled by his correspundent, Signor Don-| siderable pains have been taken to ascertain what Sir Walter 
na, and it is advised that all the designs prepared since the| Scott gained by his writings, comprised in 80 volumes. There is 
exhibition should presently be made public, and that the| no doubt but that it amounted to a quarter of a million sterling, 
artists should choose a point of view in which the facade is| and ifthe matter be properly inquired into, this sum will be 
seen obliquely, instead of that immediately in front—the ob-| found to be below the mark.— Typographic Advertiser. 
lique being the view presented in the drawing of Cipollo’s 
et aeecth pa gem a com-| Tae HeautH or Lance Towns Ix EncLanp.—The Builder 
e ic, at o' jinio, is subj 8:—" is- 

now to be seen at all the principal printecilers? ch tenieine in disscussing this subject say We have before us the Regis 


: PS | trar-General’s Quarterly Return for the third quarter of 1867 
in Florence; and the character of which, a richly-elaborated | and the insight it gives us into the vital condition of the country 


Italian Gothic, we have already noticed. Paying a visit to| is on the whole, encouraging, both as to past months and the fu- 
the Duomo the other day, we found it in a state ot temporary | ture prospects of the sanitary measures which have been, and are 
desecration, to be entered by but one lateral door, and occu- being every day adopted, in both town and country, for the im- 
pied by workmen with ladders and scaffolding, engaged in| provement of public health. During the past quarter the excess 
the process of a general cleansing, long wanted, and much to/| of births over deaths in England and Wales was 81,793, averag- 
be desired for the venerable edifice. At various points of the ing very nearly 900 per day. In the corresponding quarter of 
exterior, the sharply-detined contrast between the white and | jast year the excess was only 62,156. This result bas been as 
green marbles lately inserted and the weather-stained surface a due to the increase of births as to the decrease of deaths. The 
around, shows the activity with which such restorations are | births were at the annual rate of 35-2 per 1,000, a rate unprece- 
now, &3 they have long been, progressing. At the dented in the third quarter of the year. The deaths registered in 

the quarter were 108,462, giving an annual rate of 20°1 per 1,000, 
on the} against 21°8 in the corresponding quarter of 1866, and 203 the 
manuel at the} average rate in the corresponding quarters of 1857-66. Only twice 





and statues, that excited attention, winnin 
whole favourable from the press. Victor 


batile of Palestro, on horseback, with a dead soldier stretched ' in the eleven years 1697-67 has the death-rate in the third quar- 
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the year been lower than it wasin the quarter just ended ; 
and 1862, when it was 17 2 and 18:0 respectively. The 
weather daring the past quarter was, on the whole, favourable to 
perature at the Royal Observatory, Green- 
was 59 7, agreeing almost identically with the average of 
corresponding quarter of ninety-six years. The rainfall in 
quarter was 11°3 in., and nearly 4 in. above the average of 
e period in fifty-two years. Of this rainfall so much as 

during the twenty four hours of 25th July: this fall is 
tapprecesented for England, There was scarcely any 
really hot weather during the summer, and the rain was abun- 
dant : the combination of these two circumstances, it will be 
found in comparing a long series of summer quarters, almost in- 
variably produces a low death-rate. The remarkably cold and 
wet summer of 1860 was the healthiest on record. 

In all the large town-districts of England and Wales, contain- 
athe last census about 11,000,000 persons, the death-rate 
last quarter was 22'4 per 1,000, or 2°8 below that which prevailed 
in the same period of 1866, and slightly below the average of the 
tenjprevious corresponding quarters. In the remaining or rural 

ation, amounting, in 1861, to rather more than 9,000,000, the 
rate of mortality was 17-0 per 1,000, or only ‘5 below both the 
rate in the same quarter of last year andthe average of the past 
ten years. It will thus be seen, therefore, that the principal im- 
provement in the public health during last quarter was shown in 
towns. These ten towns, including London, are estimated to con- 
tain at the present time a population of rather more than 6,000,- 
000. In these towns the excess of births over deaths in the 
quarter was over 17,000, and the birth-rate equal to 36°8 per 1,000, 
st 85 2, the general rate in the whole of England and Wales. 
he death-rate in the ten towns was 23°8, or 3°7 above the rate 
for the whole country, and 1°4 above the rate in the entire town 
population above mentioned. Although in some of the smaller 
towns no doubt great sanitary short-comings exist, we may feel 
sure that in these ten towns are included most of those which 
have in past years principally contributed to the excessive death- 
rates in towns.” 
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PiumMBaco Mrxzs ry Canapa.—In Canada, the production 
of Plumbago, for the purpose of employment in the various 
arts and manufactures in which it is so extensively used, has 
already made considerable progress. Several associations, 
on an extensive scale, are in operation in the county of Otta- 
wa; and itis probable that many others will be set on foot 
in the course of the ensuing season. The extent of the Plum- 
baginous deposits in the crystalline rocks of this part of the 
Province, is ascertained to be very large, and there can be 
very little room to doubt the means of profitably working 
them. Water-power is, in Lower Canada, to be found with- 
out difficulty; and artizans and miners may be obtained at 
reasonable rates of wages, for constructing all the requisije 
machinery, as well as for the extraction of the mineral. This 
occurs in veins generally holding the Plumbago in compara- 
tive purity; but the most extensive deposits present them- 
selves as beds, in which the proportion of foreign matter ex- 
tends to from fifty to eighty per cent. of the mass. From the 


facility with which these beds may be worked, and their large with other members of the Corporation, under charter of Ed- 


area, it is probable that they will, eventually, form the chief 
mining field. They, in all cases, offer a difficulty in the cal- 
careous mineral which they comprehend, and which is not 
easily separable. Some samples of this Plumbago, however, 
have been prepared ; and afler being subject to the severest 
tests, have proved periectly satisfactory, so that a stimulus 
has been given to enterprise in this direction, which will un- 
doubtedly result in great advantage to this country. 
Piumbago is vsed to an extent not generally known, and 
its employment must be largely increased by even a small re- 
duction in its cost. Into New York and Boston alone, it is 
said, upwards of ten thousand tons are annually imported for 
the manufactories of New England. Hitherto, these supplies 
have come if great part from Germany and Ceylon. For the 
future, Canada may very well look forward to these markets 
as herown. There would seem, indeed, a fair prospect that 
we shall be enabled to export Plumbago to Europe, and com- 
pete there with the cheapest producers of the article. It re- 
quires only economical arrangements for mining on a con- 
siderable scale,and some improvement on the process for 
freeing the Plumbago from its impurities, to render this one 
of the most important of the mineral productions which the 
Province possesses.— Montreal paper. 





An AuNT Ix TROUBLE.—I want to pay a visit to the Zoologi| Movement of the head. 


cal Gardens (I highly disapprove of the flippancy of the young 


eople of the present day in calling that agreeable resort “ the bells, or the rattle of her castanets, it must be rare for a French 


00”), to see the Walrus. But I am prevented going, although 


several of my nephews (my sister Amelia’s sons) have offered to | ™4¥8t be as noisy as a parrot-house, when half a score of ladies are 
attend me, and all my nieces (my sister Arabella’s daughters) are chattering together. French’ women always wag their heads 
anxious to accompany me, because 1 am told an Aunt-eater has when they are talking, and the rattle of their castanets must be 


been added to the Menagerie. I have such confidence in the ar- 
rangements made by the Society for the safe keeping of the ani- 


mals exhibited, that I might, perhaps, overcome my feay of per- rode about on horseback, “ with rings on her fiagers and bells 


sonal risk from an accidental encounter with this formidable 


creature, and enter the Gardens under a strong escort of my blood | ‘heir back hair. 


relations ; but I cannot so far forget what is due to the memory 
of the many excellent women—related to those near and dear to 


them as I am related to Amelia’s and Arabella’s children—who | city news of the London Daily News of the 3ist ult/is,no doubt, 


must have fallen victims to the strange appetite of this voracious 
animal and others of its species, as to set my foot within the pre- 
cincts of the Gardens while it remains one of its denizens. And, 


indeed, I may as well mention that I shall not think it respectful | Lord Monck to the Canadian parliament, in which he alludes to 
if any of Amelia’s or Arabella’s children, to gratify a morbid | the Canadian dominion, under the act of union, as founding a 
curiosity, inspect a collection which has received such an unna-|‘ new nationality’ that ‘will ere long extend its bounds from 
tural addition, This expression of my feelings on a most painful | the Atlantic to the Pacific Oceans,’ and ‘invites the considera- 
subject will perhaps have some little weight with those for whom | tion’ of the two houses ‘to the important subject of western ter- 
it is intended, when I add that a disregard of my wishes might} ritorial extension.’ The fertile western territory of the Hud- 
influence the testamentary dispositions 1 am about to make in|son’s Bay Company intervenes between Canada West and 
their favour. PP.S Can you tell me whether there is any ani-| British Columbia; and the supposition, founded both on geogra- 


mal whose ordinary diet is Uncles ?—Punch. 





Tae GREAT Pyramip oF Eoypt.—The publication of the | 2aturally productive district, embracing the Red River Settle- 
elaborate work on the Great Pyramid of Egypt, by Prof, Piazzi|™ment, the Fertile Belt, and the Valley of the Saskatchewan, 


1,080 fest, the half of which is 540 feet, from which 
1-10th—54, we have 486 erg ge the Great Pyramid ; 
and this is the exact height given by Vyse, and in the bey sow} 
which forms the frontispiece to Taylor’s work on “ The 
Pyramid.” For the construction of the Great id the ar- 
chitect, therefore, had only to set up profiles at four 
which had a vertical height of 9 feet or nine cubits to a horizon- 
tal length of 10 feet or 10 cubits, for such profiles would be suffi- 
cient to F spo the masons at every stage of the work from the 
base to the apex. 

A pyramid with a square base, ard a rise at the corners of 
nine parts in ten, is, therefore, what has been called a p pyramid, 
its height being equal to the radius of a {circle whose circumfer- 
-_ is very appropriately equal to the length of the four sides of 
the base. 


In the Great Pyramid these dimensions are 486 x 2 x 31416 
—3053'6ft.; 4x 764—3056ft. . bad 

I was much struck with the great accuracy of the divisions on 
the Karnak measuring rule, which is mach greater than we find 
in general in the divisions of our measuring rules; and I there- 
fore think the lengths of its several parts, as I have given them, 
may now be safely adopted as the true lengths of one set of the 
ancient measures of the Egyptians. 

But the measures for the base of the Great Pyramid were set 
out on the ground with the derah or cubit of 25488 inches, and 
Mr. Greaves says he found a cubit in use in Egypt of 21°888, 
which D’Anville, Grobert, and others found to be as near as possi- 
ble the length of the cubits of a nilometer measured by them on 
the island of Rhoda, at Cairo. . * 

That the derah should have been preserved unaltered from the 
time of the building of the pyramid to the preeent day is not so 
much to be wondered at when we remember that, on account of 
the annual inundations of the Nile, a verification of the land mea- 


sures was annually necessary. 
Henry James, Col. RE. 





CARDINAL RIcHLIEv's ErrrarH.— 


Stay traveller! for all you want is near, 
Wisdom and power I ask—they both lie here ; 
Nay, but I look for more, and raise my aim 

To wit, taste, learning, elegance, and fame : 
Here ends your journey then, for here the store 
Of Richlieu lies—alas! repeat no more 

Shame on my pride! what hope is left for me, 
When here death treads on all that man can be. 





THE AssAYING OF GOLD AND SILVER.—Assaying of an im- 
perfect character began to be practised in England soon after 
the Roman Conquest, but its origin as an art is generally at- 
tributed to the Bishop of Salisbury, who was treasurer to 
Henry I. in the early part of the twelfth century. During the 
reign of Edward III. (a.p. 1354) “assay” was formally estab 
lished ; and it was subsequently regulated by several Acts of 
Parliament in William III. and Anne’s reign. The assa 

master of the Royal Mint of England was formally eppeintel, 


ward I. (A.D, 1278). At this period, according to Stowe, the 
Mint was kept by Italians, the English being then ignorant of 
the art of coinage and assay. At the present time there are 
two assay-masters at the Royal Mint, the “ Master Assayer” 
and the “ King’s Assayer.”’ The business of the former is to 
receive and examine the gold and silver ingots brought for 
coinage ; and of the latter to examine the melted bars pre- 
viously to their being coined into money. When the money 
is coined it is “pixed” before being sent from the Mint, by 
which the King’s Assayist becomes responsible for the purity 
of all the gold and silver coin issued from the establishment. 
There are different modes of assay—by cupellation, parting, 
andthe humid method; the latter discovered by hr Gay- 
Lussac, the distinguished French chemist, by whose influence. 
it was introduced into the Paris Mint; but they are too com- 
plicated and intricate to be given here. Mitchell’s “ Manual 
of Assaying,” Percy’s “ Metallurgy,” and Ure’s “ Dictionary 
of Arts,” may be consulted on the subject by anyone particu- 
lary interested.—Silver. 





Tue Very Latest Fasnion.—Punch says: In Paris many 
ladies now ornament the chignon with little rows of curls, having 
tiny bells attached to them; and many have small castanets 
suspended in this manner, which make a lively rattle at each 


What with the rustle of her dresses, and the ringing of her 
lady now to havea quiet moment. A drawing-room in Paris 


well nigh as incessant as the prattle of their tongues. 
We have always thought the lady a vastly silly creature who 


on her toes,” but surely ladies are as foolish who wear bells in 





Hupson Bay Smares.—The following paragraph, in the 


inspired by some friend of the monopoly :— 
“ The rise in Hudson Bay shares was caused by the speech of 


phy and on the views of the Canadian delegates when they were 
bere in the spring, is that Canada would purchase this vast and 


deducting | profitable as almost to 


belief. The inevitable traffic of 
such a line, when com , will obviously require a double 
track at an early day, and even two sets of tracke within the next 
— ears. When a labourer, or an emigrant, can be trans- 
po tom New York to San Francisco for one hundred dollars 


angles, | we may expect a wholesale flitting to the El Dorado of the West, 


and the Great Port on the North Pacific Ocean will become sec- 
ond only to New York. 


Tue Papat Frvances AND Dzest.—It appears that the an- 
nual revenue of the Papal exchequer derived from the usual 
sources, amounted in 1864 to 25,000,000 frances (£1,000,000.) 
The public debt, at the same date, might,be stated as follows:— 
Consolidated, 150,000,000 francs; Rothschild and Parodi 
110,000,000 francs ; Pensions, sundry charges, and donations, 90,- 
000,000 francs ; Loan of 1860, 50,000,000 francs; Consolidated 
(March, 1861), 10,000,000 francs ; Consolidated (November, 1861), 
,000,000 francs ; Loan of 1863, 20,000,000 francs—total, 460,- 
000,000 francs. So that, three years since, the Pope was, com- 
mercially speaking, insolvent, if to owe twenty millions sterling, 
and to be unable to pay the interest, deserves to be called insol- 
vency. If Cardinal Antonelli can discover a capitalist so devoted 
to the temporal power as to make advances without the remotest 
probability of obtaining a farthing’s interest, no doubt the Roman 
question will be solved. Otherwise the only resource to which 
the court of Rome can appeal is that tax on pauperism and igno- 
rance to which we have referred, and which is designated “ Peter’s 
pence.” What amount is it supposed these offerings of the faith- 
ful throughout the whole Catholic world have produced for the 
relief of the Holy Father in the midst of his many tribulations ? 
The total result ot five years’ collections of Peter’s pence was 
thirty-seven millions of francs (£1,480,000), or seven millions and 
a-half of. francs (£300,000) annually contributed by those two 
hundred millions of Catholics of whom we here so much. Some- 
thing leas than ninepence a head.—Daily News. 








QUEEN Victortra’s Book.—One who has been “ permitted to 
see” a few of the ‘‘ Leaves from a Journal of Life in the High- 
lands, Tours, and Yachting Expeditions from 1842 to 1861,” re- 
marks that the royal authorship stands undisguised. The style 
in which the incidents of daily life are narrated is as frank as it 
is earnest and graceful. The interest, indeed, is said to extend 
far beyond that of any ordinary highland tours of yachting expe- 
ditions, however vivid and picturesque they may be, since we are 
to be admitted to see the daily life, the conversation, the thoughts, 
and the very spirit animating those whose influence has beenSof 
such import to the life of the nation itself—Osurt Journal. 





ARCHITECTURAL Rematns IN Inp1A.—Onr readers will be 
glad to hear that the Governor General of India, Sir John Law- 
rence, has taken the praiseworthy step of issuing a commission to 
inquire into the best means of preserving the numerous fine and 
interesting architectural remains which exists throughout the 
whole of our dominions in India. For years Col. Cunningham 
and others have been advocating this measure, but have failed to 
obtain a proper hearing. It is said that an efficient plan will be 
organized for taking photegraphs, plans and measurements, 





Tue New ENGLAND Cuickens Comrnc Home.—The New 

York Express, in alluding to a Boston wail says :—The vast for- 

eign commerce conducted by New England shippiog before the 
war, is now carried on in foreign vessels ; and taxes and tariffs 

prevent profitable ship building and profitab'e ship owning. The 
abrogation of the Canadian reciprocity treaty, which used to fur- 
nish an enormous traflic to New England port , through the ex- 

change of Canadian raw products for New England manufac- 

turers and West India goods, bas lessened the profits of all, and 

annihilated the business of many. Altogether the stagnation is 
oppressive, both to the rich and the poor. It is all very true 
and all very bad; but who is to blame ? Who has been foremost 
in advocating and enacting those measures which have crippled 
a large number of the most productive States in the Union, and 
destroyed at once the incomes of their people, and the profits of 
the merchants who exchanged their products, and of the manu- 
facturers who supplied their people? Who have been most de- 
termined in the establishment of those laws which have made it 
necessary to maintain a standing army and an extensive corps ot 
civil officers in that same section, costing many millions yearly, 
and entailing a very large porportion of these taxes which New 
Englanders find so burdensome? Who is responsible for the very 
form of the imposts and tariffs under which New England com- 
merce and New England industry refuse to thrive? Who more 
than New England iteelf? It has iteelf dictated the policy and 
shaped the measures of the Government, and asa man maketh 

his bed, so shall he lie. 





More SovEREIGNS IN THE Fietp.—The Athencum, ina 
late number, says:— Louis the Eighteenth was of course 
anxious about Pascal as his countryman, and James the Se- 
cond was of course complaisant to his generous host. But 
Les Mondes heralds the approach of two defenders who are 
above all suspicion; one is Queen Mary, not the sanguin 

lady, but the good wife of William the Third ; the other is 
her sister, Queen Anne. Their letters are announced as to be 
forthcoming. We are glad to find these ladies in accord with 
their father, no matter in what. Mens conscia recti, says M. 
Chasles, and preserves a dignified front of persistence; Men 
and women’s conscia recti, shouts the Abbe Moigno, and 
throws a couple of Queens into the scale. But we shall not 
be satisfied until the current Emperor of China, Fi or Psha, 
as the case may be, is produced as writing English, with Esq. 
after his signature. We trust that all our countrymen, and 
especially Sir David Brewster, will not take further serious 
notice of this comical affair. Before we conclude, we feel 
bound to say, that our choice between the Marys is only our 
own inference; if Newton could write to Lagrange, the 
a Henry the Eighth may have been able to, write to 

ewton. 


Frrenpty Socretres.—The 10,678 friendly societies of Eng- 
land which have made returns of their accounts for 1866— 
societies with more than 1,672,166 members, and with funds 
amounting to 6,668,386/.—are very unequally distributed 


Smyth, has led me to an examination of the proportions and | leaving, at the same time, to the Hudson’s Bay Company the| among the various English counties. The ancasbire returns 
dimensions of this pyramid, The result of this examination is | Watersbed of the Bay, with their settlements and the hunting | show in that county no fewer than 985,914 members of friend- 
curious, if only for showing the simple principles on which the | STounds, which are the haunt of the fur-bearing animals, so as to|ly societies; the Yorkshire, 11,824; the Cheshire, 60,419. 


pyramid was constructed, and which have been so strangely | maintain that trade as heretofore. 


It will have been observed | Thus these three counties, with only a fourth of the popula- 


overlooked by so many ancient and modern authors who have | #!80 that the chairman of the Hudson’s Bay Company yesterday | tion of England, have more than half the total number of the 


written on this subject. 


alluded to the eale of Russian America to the United States, and | members of the friendly societies making public returns. But 


First, [ find that a pyramid having a square base and a rise at | to the signs of immigration from Canada to the Red River, as|if Lancashire is remarkable for the number of its friendly so- 
its corners of nine parts in ten, hus the exact proportions ,of the | likely to necessitate the purchase of Rupert’s Land.” 








Great Pyramid. 


Secondly, that the length of one of the sides of the base of 


the Great Pyramid is precisely 360 derahs, or cubits of Egypt. 


The derah is a land measure still in use, and is stated by 
Woolhouse, in his “ Weights and Measures of all Nations,” to be | success, 
25°448 inches in length ; but 25-448 inches x 860-764 feet, | is already a large settlement al ng its route—for it appears that 
which is the exact length of one side of the base of the pyra-| With the track halted at the summit of the mountains, whence 
mid, “ with the casing stones,” as measured by Colonel Howard | the passengers and freight had to be transferred to s 


A Goop InvEsSTMENT.—It appears that the Pacific Railroad 
will not have to wait for the complete overland connection to be 
made a paying investment; but it is in its beginnings a financial 
is is especially true of the Western half, where there 


es and 


cieties, it can make little boast of their wealth ; the amount 
of their funds is returned at 673,153/..—fewer pounds :terling 
than members. The Cheshire societies are able to report 
funds amounting to 171,697/., nearly 3. per member; and the 
Yorkshire, 524,617/.,a higher proportion per member. But 
in amount of funds the Middlesex is far above any other part 
of the kingdom; its returns represent friendly societies with 
no more indeed than 99,832 members, but with funds amount- 
ing to no less than 1,899,2007. 1-16th of the members of 








Vyee. 
But the side of the square base being 764 fent, the diagonal is! as to 


wagons, the business has been ao large duriag the past Summer 
bear comparison with the best roads in the country, and so 





friendly societies have thus more than one-fifth of the funds. 
The metropolis is the home of the greatest of these 
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December 14 
tions ‘The London Friendly Intation, in Faringdon necessary time to arrange and maintain their opinion with their 

tre, Has 04500, fore ud the Uattel! Law, Cars, “In availing themselves of it would have proved the sin- anes. - 

$4580; the Standard Benefit Cy ee A “NOTHING SUCCEEDS LIKE SUCCESS.” g 
mond-street, 71,544¢.; the medical tof the Army |partally we insert ths fetter in Pour next amber and beg You — 

Friendly Soolty, 785784..and with only 104 members. ‘These |%o accept my sincere regards. “TKOLBCR” |THE AMERICAN POPULAR 
fondly societies ia England (inclading Odd Fellows, Forest- a ei en. o| MIF S INSURANCE COMPANY, 
Ore Epes, He) Folens ies is Geet een DLO. Tes Ascumpunying aotes end vutitbend axe Nos, 419 and 491 Broadway, N. ¥. 


Those butchers’ bills! those butchers’ bills 
How many a mind their total fills, : 
at this costly time, 

On loin and leg, on coarse and prime! 
Those happy days are passed away, 
When sixpence round we used to pay, 
And sometimes, if the joiat was . 

A sweetbread graced the closing meal. 
And go ’twill be when we are gone, 

‘Those butchers still will lay it on ; 

And other bards, with other 7 

Will write about their heavy bills —Punch. 


Chess. 


CompvuctTszp sy Captain G, H. MACKENZIRZ. 


PROBLEM, No, 987.—By Mr. R. Ormond. 
BLACK. 








White toplay and mate in 8 moves. 





SoLvurTiIon 70 PROBLEM NO. 986, 


White. Black. 
1QtoQKt7 1 K Rto Q Kt eq [A) 
4 Pies tch 2QtksR 
8 P Queens ch 3 KRtksQ 
4 Bto K 7ch 4QtoQ3 
5 Q tks Q B P ch and wins. 

[4] 
. 1 QRtoQ Kt [B) 
2 R tks Kt ch 2 QtksR 
8 BtoK7ch SK toQB5 
4 QtoQ R6ch 4QtoQ Kt4 
5 Qto K 6ch 5 QtoQ4é 
3 Sto RD ch ond metesnent move 
[3] 
1QtoK Kt8ch 
2KtoQ2 ft > tidy 
8 BtoK 7ch 3 Kt tks B 
4 Q tks Q B P ch and wins, 








CHESS INTELLIGENCE. 

The annual Tournament of the New York Chess Club will pro- 
bably be commenced next week at the Club rooms, University 
Buildings, Washingten Square. All Chess players residing in 
the city are invited to enter the lists. 





Alittle match is now in progress at the Club between Dr. 
Ward and Mr. Mackenzie. In this contest, which is to consist of 
five games, Mr. M. gives the odds of Kt and P and two 
moves alternately ; the winner of the first three games to be 
declared the victor. The first game, at the odds of P and two, 
took place on Tuesday, and was scored by Mr. Mackenzie. 





CHALLENGE TO MR. NEUMANN FROM MR. KOLISCH. 


Shortly after the Paris Tournament a paragraph appeared in 
the French Magazine, La Strategie, to the effect that the final po- 
sition of the various competitors in the conflict was not accepted 
by all of them as a true measure of their relative skill. As a proof 
of this, it went on to say, Mr. Neumann had challenged each of 
the three players who were above him on the list~Mesers. Kol- 
ish, Steinitz, and Winawere—to aset match ; and it added that 
the last alone had responded to this defi; Messrs. Kolisch and 
Neumann fearing to promise a which they owed 
partly to good fortune—by another combat. In reply to these 
observations, Mr. Kolisch has recently sent the following letter 
to La Strategie :— 

“8ir—On my return from Germany, I was sbown, in your num- 
ber for August, an article which contains assertions with regaid 
to me se erroneous that I am compelled to write a few lines to 
you with the object of showing w are the true facts of the 


case. 
“Far from fearing, as you say,to compromise, by risking it 
: in which fort a hed a cortain chace. T ottees 
play a match from 2,000 to 10,000 francs, at his 

eclared my readiness to hold my- 








ScotcH Gamsrr. 





White. Black, White, Black, 
Amateur. Dr. W. C. 8. Amateur. Dr. W. C. 8. 
1PtoK4 toK4 4KttoK5 BtoQKt2 
2KttoK BS KttoQB3 15 QKt to KB3 Castles 
3 PtoQ4 tks 16 wae" KttoK5 
4BtoQB4 KttoK BS(a)|17 BtoK3 29° 
5 PtoK5(4) PtoQ4 18 KttoQ3 RtoK B4 
6BtoQKt5 KttoK5 Boe 2 PtoQd 
7 Kt tks P BtoQ2 20 P tke P tks P 
8 Btks Kt P tks B S rete Fee 
9BtoKB4 PtoQB4 22 KttkeP(d) Btks KR Pch 
10 KttoK BS BtoQB3s 23 K to Rsq pk a 
11 Castles btoK2 % KttksR ttoK Kt6ch(e) 
12QKttoK2 PtoK B4 25 P tke Kt Sie 
13 Penpas Kt tks B’s2aP | 26 KttoKB4 QtoK5 

And the game was finally won by Black. 

The second er believes that this defence is perfect] 

ott. although ax: teocmmended “the authori 4 


OF, Staunton considers this to be the strongest move.—Praxis, 
p- 

(c) The variations arising from the itions will repay an at- 
tentive examination. pepece _— _ - 





White. Black. 
21 B tks P | 21 R tks Kt 
22 QtoQ Kt3 22 K to B sq [best] 
FS Paes es in ly BAHT EIS SHS 
5 23 Q tke B | 23 R tke Kt 
24 B tke K Kt Pch 2 K tks B 
25 Q tks Kt 25 R to Q Kt sq 
2% PtoQ Kt3 26 Rto Q Kt 4and wins 
Instead of taking the Bishop White at his 23rd move may play 
23 B tks K Kt P ch or 23 P tks R:— 
First. 
23 Btks K Kt P ch | 23 K tks B 
% PtksR 24 Q to K R5 and wins 
Second, 
23PtksR . 23 Qto K Kt4ch 
24 KtoRsq | % BtoQ4 
25 Q to Q aq [best] 25 Kt to Q 7 and wins 
If White play 21 Kt tke P, Black replies :— 
21 Btks KRP ch 
oS 5 to Ren 22 RtoK R4 
23 KttoK B3 23 BtoQ Sch 
% K to Kt si 3 QieG2 
with a splendid attac 
(d) If:— 
Somer | 22 Rtks Kt 
23 P tks K 23 QtoKR5 
24 PtoK RS 
If:— 
2 BtoKB4 24 B tks B 
25 Kt tks B 25 Q tke Kt 
26 P tke Kt at G to K Kt ch 
27 KtoR sq 27 B tks P ch and wins 
If:— 
% KttoK5 | 24 R to K sq and wins 
SOMES? 
25 Ktto K 5 25 3% t 
26 PtoK B4 26 Kt to K Kt4 
27 PtoK B3 27 Qto K Kt6ch 
28 K to Req 28 B tks Kt 
29 P tks B 29 Kt tks P and wins 
If:— 
2 BtoKB4 | 25 Kt to KKt4and wins 
(e) 2MQtoKR4 


If 
25 K R to Q sq and White esca P 








tay” The human family is so numerous that a birth and a 
death occur every moment. Every second a child is born; 
every second some one dies. The prevalence of sickness in the 
world may be realized in Dr. J. C. Ayer’s Laboratory, where 
medicines are made for all mankind. It would scarcely seem 
that there are throats enough to swallow the doses he issues 
daily—Ayer’s Sarsaparilla, Ague Cure, and Cherry Pectoral by 
the thousand gallons and Ayer’s Pills literally by the ton. But 
they must all be wanted, or he could not make such quantities 
for so many years.—[Northfield Telegraph. 


HE RICHEST STOCK OF CURTAIN MATERIALS, LIN- 
ens and Lace Curtains ever offered in New York may be ex 
amined at 





WALRAVEN’S, 686 Broadway, N. Y. 


18 A DECIDED SUCCESS. 
BEST LIVES TAKEN AT LOWEST RATES. 


Of this Company, Mr. Erastus Brooks, one of its stockholders 
and Directors, writes in the Ezpress, of which he is one of the 
editors :— 

“ The American Popular Life Insurance Company held its first 
annual meeting a few days since. The business has been very 
successful for the first six months, and has been conducted upon 
the safest and most economical business principles, alike for the 
stockholders and parties insured. There are some plans in the 
organization of this Company popular in their character, which 
make it well worth general investigation, and which the officers 
specially invite.’’ 

Extra Lives are Rated Down, and Save Money in 
this Company. 

SEND OR CALL FOR 
NEW CIRCULAR, 


explaining the features of the Company, and the principles of Life 
Insurance in a easily understood by any one, therefore 
valuable to those already insured as well as to those who are not 
—especially 








IN THESE TIMES, 
AS FIRST CLASS LIVES, 
not insured more than four to six years, can save twenty-five pe 
cent, first and last, by changing their policiesinto this Company. 
Insurance can be effected by letter full directions given upon 
application. 
Agents wanted in Cit and Country. 


FIRE INSURANCE. 


NORTH AMERICAN 
FPIRB INSURANCE COMPANY 
Oftice, 114 Broadway. 
BRANCH OFFICE. 
® Cooper Institute, 34 Avenue, 





[INCORPORATED 1823] 
Oash Capital, - --------- ~~ = $500,000 00. 
Surplus, --------+-----~- ~~ $256,057 77 
Oash Capital and Surplus, Jan. 1, 1867,.......$756,057 77 
Insures Property against Loss or Damage by Fire 
Policies Issued ana Losses paid at the ice of the Company, 
at ite various Agencies in the principal cities in the United 
JAMES W. OTIS, President. 
R. W. BLEECKER, Secretary. 
J. GRISWOLD, General Agent. 





SPECIAL NOTICE, 


A= TO THE NERVOUS AND DEBILITATED 

whose sufferings have been protracted from hidden 
causes, and whose cases require prompt treatment to render 
existence desirable. If you are suffering or have sufféred from in- 
voluntary discharges, what effect does it produce upon your ge- 
neral health? Do you feel weak, debilitated, easily tired ? Does 
a little extra exertion produce palpitation of the heart? Does 
your liver, or urinary organs, or your kidneys, frequently get out 
oforder? Is your urine sometimes thick, milky, or flocky, or is 
it ropy on settling? Or doesa thick scum rise tothe top? Or 
isasediment at the bottom after it has stood awhile? Do you 
have spells of short breathing or dyspepsia? Are your bowels 
constipated? Do you have spells of fainting or rushes of blood 
to the head? {s your memory impaired ? Is your mind con- 
stantly dwelling upon this subject? Do you feel dull, listless, 
moping, tired of company, of life? Do you wish to be left alone, 
to get away from everybody? Does any little thing make you 
start or jump? Is your sleep broken or restless? Is the lustre 
of your eye as b The bloom on your cheek as bright? 
Do you enjoy yourself in society as well? Do you pursue your 
business with the same energy? Do you feel as much confidence 
in yourself? Are your spirits dull and flagging, given to fits of 
melancholy? If so, do not lay it to your liver or dyspepsia. 
Have you restless nights? Your back weak, your knees weak, 
and have but little appetite, and you attribute this to dyspepsia 
or liver complaint? 

Now, reader,self-abuse, venereal diseases badly cured, and sexual 
excesses, are all capable of producing a weakness of the generative 
organs. The organs of generation, when in le ~ health, make 
the man. Did you ever think that those bold, defiant, energetic, 
persevering, successful business-men are always those whose 





STATEN ISLAND 
FANCY DYEING ESTABLISHMENT, 
5 and 7 JOHN STREET, NEW YORK. 
{ 748 Broadway, New York. 
BRANCH OFFICES: 
and 47 North Eighth 8t., Philadelphia. 


Dye all kinds of Dress Goods, either in the piece, or made up 
junto garments; also, Shawls, Curtains, Table Covers, &c., &c. 

Ladies’ Dresses, Cloaks, Mantillas, &c., of all fabrics, CLEANED, 
and Gentlemen’s Coats, Over Pants, Vests, 
&c., DyzD OR CLEANED, WITHOUT RIPPING. 

Kid Gloves and 
ceived and returned by Express. 

BARRETT NEPHEWS & CO., 
5and 7 Joun Street, New York. 


THE ONLY COLD MEDAL 
Awarded to AMERICAN Smwine Macuryzs at the Paris 
Exposition of 1867, was given to us, as manufacturers of the best 
Sewing Machine that was exhibited. There were eighfy-two dit 
ferent machines in competition for the prize. 
Tas Hows Macutrne Co., 


ELIAS HOWE, Jz., Pres. 
Manufacturers and sole Proprietors of the Howe Sewing Machines. 
699 BROADWAY, New York. 











209 Fulton (corner Tillary St.) Brooklyn. | 3” 


Evachere Dyed or Cleaned. Goods re- - 





generative organs are in perfect health? You never hear such 
men complain of being holy, of nervousness, of palpitation 
of the heart. They are never afraid they cannot succeed in busi- 
ness; they don’t become sad and discouraged; they are always 
polite and pleasant in the company of ladies, and look you and 
them right in the face—none of your downcast looks or any other 
meanness about them. I do not mean those who keep the or- 
ns inflamed by running to excess. These will not only ruin 
their constitution, but also those they do business with or for. 
How many men from badly-cured diseases, from the effects of 
self-abuse and éxcesses, have brought about that state of weak- 
ness in those organs that has reduced the general system so much 
as to induce almost every other disease—idiocy, lunacy, paralysis, 
spinal affections, suicide, and almost every other form of disease 
which humanity is heir to, and the real cause of the trouble 
scarcely ever suspected, and have doctored for all but the right 


Diseases of these organs require the use of diuretic. HELM- 
BOLD’S FLUID EXTRACT BUCHU is the great Diuretic, and 
is a certainzcure for diseases of the Bladder, Kidneys, Gravel, 
Dropsy, Organic Weakness, Female Complaints, General ry 4 
and al diseases of the Urinary Organs, whether existiog in Male 
or Female, from whatever cause originating and no matter of how 


8 4 
no tresteent is submitted to, Consumption or insanity may 
ensue. Our flesh and blood are supported from these sources, 
and the health and happiness, and that of posterity, depends upon 
prompt use of a reliable remedy. 
Lane od ae —— upward of, 18 years, 
pared b; . st, 
- si 594 Broadway. "New York, aud 
104 South 10th Street, Ph ladelphia, Pa. 
Cz—$1 25 per bottle, or 6 bottles for $6 50, delivered to any 
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PRINTERS’? 


AND BINDERS’ 


& CO. 


WAREHOUSE, 


29 AND 31 COLD STREET, NEW YORK, 


MANUFACTURERS OF. 


TYPE REVOLVING, SINGLE AND DOUBLE CYLINDER 


PRINTING 


ADAMS’ 


MACHINES, 


PRESSES, 


BED AND PLATTEN JOB AND CARD PRESSES, 
Hand Presses and Inking Machines; Hydrostatic Presses for Printers 
and Binders; Stereotype Blocks, Roller Moulds. 
IMPOSING BEDS of Marble and Iron, with Tables of Black Walnut or Cherry. 
TYPE CASES of thoroughly seasoned stuff, and finished in the most durable and workmanlike manner. 
CABINETS of all sizes and design in stock, or made to order, of Pine, Cherry, Black Walnut, or any Ornamental Wood. 


CASE STANDS of Iron and Wood. 


BRASS RULE and LABOR SAVING RULE of Beautiful Designs and finish. 





CHASES, FURNITURE, QUOINS, COMPOSING STICKS, 
Bodkins, Mallets and Planers, Proof and Lye Brushes, 


Setting Rules; Galleys, Double and Single, Patent Lined ; Embossing Presses, 


Paper Cutters, Ruling Machines, 


Piercing Machines, Lead and 


Rule Cutters, and Patent Mitering Machines. 





COMPLETE OUTFITS 


Furnished for Newspaper, Job and Lithographic Printing Establishments, Stereotype Offices of Plaster, Clay, or Paper ; also, 
Electrotype Offices, 


R. H. & Co. manufacture all the above-mentioned Machines and Wood Work on their premises and under their own 
personal attention. Estimates furnished in detail, and Type furnished from any Foundry in the Country. 


All kinds of Cast Steel Saws of the Best Quality. 








FINANCIAL. 


CIRCULAR NOTES 
And Letters of Credit 
FOR 
TRAVELLERS, 
AVAILABLE IN ALL PARTS OF THE WORLD ISSUED BY 
DUNOAN, SHERMAN & CO. 


SIGHT DRAFTS 
ON THE 
CITY BANK, LONDON, 
And all the Principal Cities of Europe, 
At the Lowest Rates, by 
AUSTIN, BALDWIN, & CO., 
BANKERS, 
74 BROADWAY, N. ¥. 
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SANFORD’S 
"Ua LVAH 


What is the best way to warm several rooms with one fire, 
and have plenty of fresh air and no ashes flying about ? 
Use Sandford’s Patent Challenge Heater, 


PORTABLE or SET in BaicK of which fall description and testimo 
nials caa be had from the manufacturers, by mail or otherwise, 


SANFORD’S CHALLENCE RANCE 
Should be used in every Family, Restaurant and Hotel, 
SANFORD’S CHALLENGE RANGE 

is an air-tight gas-burner, and very economical of fuel. 

BANFORD'S CHALLENGE KANGE has larger ovens than 
any other in the world, and is @ PERFECT BaKeR. 

SANFORD’S CHALLENGE RANGE can either be used in a 
fire-place or standing out as a stove. 





A Parlor Stove that will g've a steady, soft heat, with 
little fael, easily managed, keeping fire all winter without going 
out, is whet ali want; and such is the 


COSMOPOLITE PARLOR STOVE. 


Sanford’s Mammoth Meater (or Globe Stove), 
is still trrumpbant as the most approved Stove for all places where 
a quick, powerful heat is wanted. It does not burn much coal, as 
some suppose, but just the contrary. Its success is known by the 
numerous imitations. Buy the original, with heavy castings ; the 
light castings soon fail. 


NEW TRIUMPHS OF SCIENCE. 


The Cooking Stove Improved Again. 


The **Miutual Friend’? Cooking Stove combines al 
that was known to be good in all other S:oves, with some im- 
portant improvements patented for this Stove. 

For descriptive circulars of any of the above, send to the 


NATIONAL STOVE WORES, 
Nos. 239 and 241 Water St., N. ¥. 











EXCELSIOR IRON WORKS, 
ESTABLISHED 1839. 


Foot of 14th Street, Hast River. 
GEO. R, JACKSON BURNET & CO. 
CASTINGS 
of every description. 
COLUMNS, GIRDERS, and also 


IRON RAILINGS, 
and all kinds of 

WROUGHT AND CAST IRON WORK 

for Building and other purposes. 


CREST RAILINGS FOR ROOFS. 
Office, 201 Centre Street, 
Cor. of Howard, New York. 
What are the Kflects of 
TARRANT’S. 
EFFERVESCENT SELTZER APERIENT, 


This is a question which the — has a right to ask, and it 
has also a right to expect a candid, straightforward and eatisfac- 
tory reply. The answer shall be given fairly and squarely, from 
the personal testimony of thousands who have used the prepara- 
tion during the last thirty years. 

These competent witnesses declare, over their own signatures, 
that the preparation will 
Promptly relieve i estion, 
Allaythe symptoms of fever, 
Regulate the flow of the bile, 
Cure — of headache, 
Tranquillize the nervous system, 
Refresh and invigorate the weak, 
Promote healthful perspiration. 
Mitigate the pangs of rheumatism, 
Neutralize acid in the stomach, 
Cleanse and tone the bowels, 
Cheer the depressed spirits, 
Assist the failing appetite, 
Operate favorably on the kidneys, 
Purify all the animal fluids, 
Keep the brain cool and clear, 
And corrects promptly and without necessitating any interrup- 
- = ny So gp ramen . vee all those minor complaints 
i) e which, when neglec' to 
disorders a ‘ fatal twee 0 often, lead to chronic 

ose who have tested the pre ition in their own cases, 0 

in the cases of their friends, are of course the best judges of its 
merits, and the above summary is simply a condensation of a 
portion of their testimony, covering a period of about twenty- 


three years. 
MANUFACTURED OXLY BY 
TARRANT & Cco., 








278 Greenwich and 100 Warren Sts., N. Y. 
For Sale by all Druggists, 


CENTRAL RAILRVAD OF NEW JERSEY | 
From foot of LIBERTY STREET, North River, New York, 


—Conn at Hampton Junction with the oa eo 
wanpaan and at Easton with the Vaile’ 
: forming a direct line COPTETSBURG 


and its connections, 
AND THE WEST, without change of cars, 
GREaT MIDDLE ROUTE TO THE WEST. 
Three Express trains daily for the WEST, except Sundays, when 
one evening train. 
SIXTY MILES AND THREE HOURS SAVED 
BY THIS LINE 
TO CHICAGO, CINCINNATI, 8T. LOUIS, &c. 
With but one change of cars, 
Wintrr ARRANGEMENT :—Commencing Nov. 25, 1867, 
Leave New York as follows: 
6.30 a. m., for Easton, Bethelem, Mauch Chunk, Williamsport, 
Wilkesbarre, a City, &. 
8.30 A.M., Way n for Flemington, Junction 
Water Gap, Scranton, Pittston, Kingston, Great Bend, &e. 
9a. m., Fast Line for Easton, Allentown, Harrisburg, Pitts- 
burg, and the West, with but one change of cars to Cincinnati 
or Chicago, and but two changes to St. Louis, connecting at 


it. 
Harrisb with Northern Central and Philadelphia and Erie 
Railroad or Erie and the Oil Regi Cc at Juncti 
with 1 : 


Stroudsburg, 


ons. 
q and Western Railroad, Palace 
Sleeping Cars through from New York to —_. 

12 m. for ton, Allentown, Mauch Chunk, Wilkesbarre, 
Reading, Pottsville, Harrisburg, Columbia, Lancaster, &c, 

3.00 p. m.—for Somerville, 

4p. m.—for ton. 

5 p. m., Cincinnati Express for Easton, Bethlehem, Mauch 
Chunk, Reading, a Pittsburg, Chicago, and Cincinnati, 
Connects at Harrisburg with trains for Williamsport, Erie, &c. 
Sleeping cars to Pitt | 

510 p. m., for Somerville and Flemington, 

5 45 p.m., for Junction and intermediate stations, 

700 p.m., for Somerville. 

8.00 p.m., Western Express—For Easton, Allentown, Reading, 
Harrisburg, Pittsburg, and the West. Sleeping Cars from Jersey 
City through to Pittsburg every evening. 


Additional trains are run to Bergen Point and Elizabeth. 


Tickets for the West can be obtained at the office of the Cer- 
tral Railroad of New Jersey, Foot of Liberty Street, N. R., at No. 
254, 271 and 526 


1 Astor House, at No. . Broadway, No. luv 
Greenwich 8t., and at a, Hotels. 
. E. RICKER, Superintendent. 
H. P. BALDW.N, Gen. Pass. Agent. 


ERIE RAILWAY. 
Trains Leave Depot foot of Chambers 8t., Payonia Ferry: 


8.00 A.M. Day Express, for Rochester, Buffalo, Salamanca, 
Dunkirk, and all points West and South, 

8.30 A.M, aw Train, Daily, for Otisville and intermediate Sta- 

ions, 

10.00 A.M. Express Mail, Buffalo, Salamanca, Dunkirk, and all 

ts West and South. 

3.30 P.M. ay Train, for Middletown and intermediate Stations, 

4.30. P.M. Way Express, stopping at Sterling’s Janction, Turn- 

er’s, and all Stations west of Turner’s, to Fort Jervis, 
Newburgh, and Warwick. 

Way Train, for Suffern and intermediate Stations, 

a Night Express, for Rochester, Buffalo, 

Dunkirk, and all points South and West. 

Way Train for Suffern and intermediate Stations. 

. Night Express, Daily, for Rochester, Buffalo, Sala- 
manca, Dun and all points West and South. By 
this Train Sleeping Coaches will run through to Cin- 

cinnati without charge. 

8.00 P.M. Emigrant Train, Daily, for the West. 


Also Way Trains for Boiling Bpring, Passaic and Paterson 
6.45 and 9.15 A.M., 12.00 M., and 1.45, 4.00, 6.45 and 11.00 P.M. 
On Wednesday nights a Theatre Train at 12.00 o’clock, for Suffern 
and intermediate Stations. 
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SunDay TRAINS —8.30 A.M. Way Train for Otisville—12.00 M. 
and 3.30 P.M. for Paterson—6.30 P.M. Night Express, for Dankirk, 
Buffalo, Rochester, Salamanca and all points West and South— 
11.00 P.M. for Paterson and Port Jervis. 

Express Trains run through to Salamanca. Dunkirk and But- 
falo without change of Coaches, and in direct connection with 
all Southern and Western Lines. 

Perfectly Ventilated and Luxurious Sleeping Coaches accom- 
pany all Night Trains. 

Tickets can be obtained at the Company’s offices—241 Broad- 
way—Depot foot of Chambers 8t., New York, and Long Dock 


Depot, a City. 
WM. R. ARK, H. RIDDLE, 
Gen’! Pass. Ag’t. Gen’l Sup’t. 








HOLIDAY PRESENTS. 


FANCY GOODS, 


PERFUMERY, ODOR-UCASES, 
IVORY COMBS AND BRUSHES, 
SHELL COMBS, SCENT-BOTTLES, . 
FANCY COLOGNE BOTTLES, 
TOILET ARTICLES, &z., &., 
A Large Variety at Reduced Prices, 


DELLUC & CO., 
No, 635 Broadway, New York, 





JOSEPH GILLOTT’S STHEL PENS, 
Of the Old Standard Quality, 


JOSEPH Or Descriptive 
GILLOTT Name and Desig- 
WARRANTED, nating Namoex 
The well known ORIGINAL and PoruLaR’Numbers, 
303—a04-—170-—S351, 
Having been assumed by other MAKERS, we desire to caution the 
public in respect to said imitations, ASK FOR GILLOTT’s, 


—An injunction was granted by the Supreme C. 
CAUTION! New York) at General Term, J mag 1807, 
against the use by others of the NUMBER 303, 


Hanry Owen, JOSEPH GILLOTT & SONS, 
Sole Agent. 9 John st... N.Y. 


ATERS’S FIRST PREMIUM PIANOS 
Square and Upright; Melodeons; Parlor, Church, and 
Cabinet Organs, the best Manufactured ; warranted for six yearr, 
Second-hand Pianos. Meliodeons, and Organs at great bargains, 
Any of the above instrumens to let, and rent applied, if 7 pur- 
chased ; Monthly instalments received from one to two years. 
Chickering’s, Steinway’s, Bradbury’s and the Arion pianos to let. 
Pianos tuned and repaired. Illustrated catalogues mailed. Ware- - 


TRADE MARK: 








rooms, No, 481 Broadway, N.¥. HORACE WATERS & CO, 
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PRINCIPAL AND INTEREST PAYABLE IN 
GOLD COIN. 


SECURE PROFITABLE INVESTMENT. 


CENTRAL PACIFIC RAILROAD. 


First Mortgage,| Thirty Year, Six per Cent. 
Coupon Bonds. 
PRINCIPAL AND INTEREST PAYABLE IN GOLD . 


Represent the preferred claim spon one of the most 
a o cae Se WORLD, a8 it fs the sole link 
between the Pacific Cosst and the Great Interior Basin, over 
which the immense overland travel must; pass, and the 
Main Trunk Line sae Oe Continent. 
om Seemmete to the 
is being ra- 


ae an Operating Expenses. Net 


$693,847.92 $102,088.61 $491,76931 |— 
resul: been -far t “Mr. Lossing has studied the Hudson from the Wilderness to 
taney ad a —_ some, Went, hove, the freight SS the Sea, and mae a book which will be much sought for now and 
a ee eee asi en 
a tates and an es “ 
eee apd aided and Sopered the + ,-- a, that enue — profusely, aa Ly tytn not onlpo ais artistie 
assume V ann’ terest o ons, 

| will bar ithave the “aan ae for tha, skill, ba te his "iadgment Beentng Po. the most important and 
. “Mr. Lossing has a remarkable power of reproducing scenes 

DONATIONS in nema _ — -eceeacnlte. * 12,800,000 ntcenee, & aud earth has a nothing grander, if as grand to show, 

CAPITAL STOCK, Net Earnings, no lien 11,000,000 nat the Hudson’s 

LOANS feubordinate lien)... cna ue 3,000,000 | Curse.” —Brooklyn Daily Bogle 

pie: epee ate wseva don salen, Gabeotinns veee 25,517,000 VIRTUE & YORSTON, 

FIRST neers PE idiininngcsntnizentne 25,517,000 PUBLISHERS, 

Resources, first 726 miles.....-.ecessecssseceeeseee $77,884,000 | NEW YORE ...........ecenseseceeeeeceees2 DEY STREET 


The FIRST MORTGAGE BONDS are in sums of $1,000 each, 
with the semi-annual gold coupons attached, and are offered for 
ie, for the present, at 9S be cent. and accrued interest from 

bt in ip currener, at at whi —: ae Ta yield nearly NINE PERK 
oe 


These Bonds, pa hv, - by rine Pacific Railroad Acts of Con- 

are issued only as the work p and to the same ex- 

ary ly as the “the whole rae y the Government, and are the 

—. lien upon the whole wean roperty furnished by the 
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jurances and advan- 
ag over oth corporate are destined to rank 
among THE BEST NVESTMENTS IN STHE WORLD, from 
their unusual ns of safety, soundness, and profit. 
Conversions of Government Securities 
. INTO 
CENTRAL PACIFICO FIRST MORTGAGE BONDS, 
now realize for the holders from 12 to 18 PER CENT. ADVAN- 
TAGE, WITH THE SAME RATE OF INTEREST. 
Bonds can be obiained through the subscribers directly, or 
through responsible rang Oy cies. 
Deseriptive Pamphlets, Maps and information can be had at 
OFFICE OF THE C. P. BR. R., CO., 
No. 54 WILLIAM 8T., N. Y., and of 
FISK & HATCH, 
BANKERS AND DEALERS IN GOVERNMENT SECURITIES, 
ASD 
Financial Agents ot the C. P. BR. BR. Co., 
NO. 5S NASSAU STREET, 
NEW YORK 








TO PUBLISHERS AND THE PUBLIC. 
NEW PUBLISHING LIBRARY. 
WINDSOR, N. 8. 





In a Faw Wanxs, 
DARCY DUNN, 


OR 
The Haunted Church, 
BY THE 
REV. W. T. BOONE, 


AND In THE CouRszZ OB Tum YxEAR, 

BY THB SAME AUTHOR, 
JOSEPHINE’S STORY: a Tale of St. Sulpice. 
THE CONVERT OF THE TOMBS. 

THE CLERGYMAN ALCHEMIST. 
THE IRON RING. 
AS GOOD AS DEAD: on, Grory’s Goan. 


PRIZE MEDALS AWARDED. 

LONDON, 1862, AND PARIS, 1867. 
ENCLISH BIBLES, 
American Episcopal Prayer-Eooks, Church Services, 
Lessons, &o. 

New and Elegant Styles for the approaching Holiday Season, 
Largest andmost varied 8tock ever imported, and Unsurpassed 
in Finish or Elegancegf Design. 

EYRE AND SPOTTISWOODE, 
626 BBOADWAY, N. Y. 
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The Hudson, 


FROM THE WILDERNESS TO THE SEA 
BY 
BENSON J. LOSSING. 


Mllustrated by upwards of Three Hundred 
Enmgravings on Wood and Steel, trom 
Drawings by the Author. 
oe small quarto, richly bound in Morocco Cloth gilt...$10 00 
* « Turkey Morocco.... 15 00 


OPINIONS OF THE PRESS: 


write i eiligeat 7 roguding th ens ad te Am : 
e on, and ev erican 
ear ie + "eames accuraey of the illu illustra- 


“The pian hare pradaced 8 book 7 pay wey y of the 
i] anetves atthe library, the dra 4,- the lady, or the 
valise of the traveller who has d make himselt fami- 
arin part or in the whole, withthe noblest river ofthe Norts.” 





CHICAGO. .........++s00eeee00-117 SOUTH CLARKE STREET 


Sold by all Booksellers. 


NEW BOOKS 
JU8T PUBLISHED, 
BY THE AUTHOR OF 
“Tus ScHonssre-CoTta Famity.” 
Entitled, 
ON ‘BOTH SIDES OF THE SEA ; 


A Story of the Commonwealth and the Restoration ; a Sequel 
to “The Draytons and the Davenants.” 
1 VoL, 12mo. $1 75. 
Published from the Author’s Copy. Uniform with the 
other Volumes of the “ Cotta Books,” 








A Taking Juvenile,' 
THE LITTLE FOX. 
THE STORY OF McCLINTOCK’S ARCTIC EXPEDITION. 


Written for the young by 8. T. O. Square 16mo. Beautifully 
Illustrated and bound, $1. 





Two beautiful Stories for the Young. 
THE CLIFFORD HOUSEHOLD. 


By the author of “ Independence,” “True and False,” “ Won- 
derful Stories,” &c. 16mo., 4 illustrations, $1 25. 


ELSIE DINSMORE. 


By Mantua FarquanarseN, author of “ Allan’s Fault,” &c. 
16mo., 4 illustrations, $1 25. 





Two New Editions of 
THE DRAYTONS AND THE DAVENANTS. 


The Cabinet Edition. 16mo., tinted paper, extra cloth, $1 75. 
The Sunday-School Edition. 18mo., illustrated, $1. 





A New Edition in a New and Beautiful Style of Binding. 


PASSAGES IN THE LIFE OF THE FAIRE GOSPELLER, 
MISTRESS ANNIE ASKEW. 


By the author of “Mary Powell.” 16mo., ‘cloth, flexible, red 


edges, $1 25. 
M. W. DODD, 
No. 506 BROADWAY, New York. 


TURKISH BATHS, 
No. 53 LAIGHT STREET, NEW YORK. 
Don’t fail to try one before leaving the city. 


Gentlemen, 6 to 8 a. M., 2 to9 P, u. 


—_—_ WEDDING CARDs, 
588 or 872 BROADWAY. 





Ladies, 9 a, m. to 1. 








IMBREDE’S 
—THREE NEW WEDDING CARD ENVELO 
688 or $72 BROADWA 





b emmeaey * Ss. 





nee sia” mins % TER W CK. 872 BROADWAY. 
REYNOLDwD’ SPECIFIC F 
will be repeated Tobin's a dae old old’ comedy of aye pap eg ey justly cel celebrated Meal oy -. 4 to 
HON EYMOON, be held in the by numerous gouty and rheum- 
with its former great =m & toting the’ = of pee. J-W. | atic sufferers. nas ng | relieved in a few 
Yousg,’Met E. L. Da Mr. Smith, Mr. A. W.| hours by a a and a few repetitions restore the use of 
5 Mz. Geom het Miss Ry Eyticge Mrs. ‘Cars the limbs, and leaves the suff ith. 
cnnibie, Mian Kate Rat a John Sefton an. others, Sold in New York Messrs. CARLE & STRONG, No. 153 
Sheridan's great comedy of Water 8t.; JOS. HO 1's 80N Noo Maiden Lane, and 8. 
iacheaatn NEWBY, No, 89 Maiden Lan e._ Wholesale by the 
open six days in advance. Mr. THOS. REYNOLDS EDMONTO. z 
Doors open at half-past seven ; p at eight. Middlesex, z 
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TOURISTS’ HAND-BOOK OF “THH HUDSON,” INDIA SHAWLS. 


GHORGE A. HHARN, 
39 UNION SQUARE, 
SECOND DOOR BELOW SEVENTEENTH STREET, 
FORMERLY oF 425 Broapwar, 
HAS OPENED AN EXTENSIVE ASSORTMENT 
or 
REAL INDIA CAMELS’ 
HAIR SHAWLS, seal 
COMPRISING CALCUTTA 
AND, 
BOMBAY SHAWLS, 
BOTH LONG AND SQUARE, 
IN THE LATEST NOVELTIES. 


HOLIDAY PRESENTS. 
A. T. STEWART & CO. 
Are now offering 
PARISIAN CLOAKS AND SACQUES. 
' ELEGANT INDIA SHAWLS, LONG AND SQUARE. 
RICH EMBROIDERED SILK AND VELVET ROBES. 
REAL TRREAD LACE POINTES. 
EMBROIDERED HANDKERCHIEFS. 
ALEXANDRE’S UNRIVALLED KID GLOVES, 
In all shades and sizes. 
RUSSIA AND HUDSON’S BAY SABLE, MINK, AND 
ERMINE MUFFS, COLLARS, TIPPETS, &c. 
Suitable for 
CHRISTMAS AND NEW YEAR'S GIFTS, 
AT EXCEEDINGLY LOW PRICES. 


Broadway and 10th Street. 


A. T. STEWART & CO. 
ARE PURCHASING AT AUCTION, 
. And from every other source where 
IMMEDIATE CASH 
WILL COMMAND LOW PRICES. 
SILKS, DRESS GOODS, LACES, EMBROIDERIES, 
HOSIERY, GLOVES, GENTLEMEN’S, LADIES’ AND 
CHILDREN’S FURNISHING GOODS, 
HOUSEKEEPING MATERIALS IN 
EVERY VARIETY, 

CLOTHS, CLOAKINGS, CASSIMERES, &c., &c. 
which they will continue to offer during this month at the 
PRESENT EXTREMELY ATTRACTIVE PRICES, 

Broadway and Tenth St. 


Tiffany & Co. 
550 and 552 Broadway, New York; 79 Due Richelieu, Pats 


STHRLING SILVERWARE, 
For the Table or Buffet, comprising all articles of use or orna- 
ment, of the most artistic design and elaborate finish. 
BRONZES AND GAS-FIXTURES. 
Residences furnished with real Bronze Fixtures, and particular 
care given to the general propriety of Ornamentation. New 
Designs prepared for Fixtures and Ornaments, and forwarded 
promptly upon request. 














SIXTY-SHVENTH YHAR. 


HINRICHS’, 
FoRMERLY 
WERCEMEISTERS’, 
150 BROADWAY, Up stairs, 
Corner Liberty Street, 


Display of FANCY GOODS, GLASSWARE, PORCELAIN, 
BRONZES, CLOCKS, &c., also KLEEMAN’S PATENT ST. GER- 
MAIN LAMPS, all suitable as PRESENTS for the HOLIDAYS. 
Now ready for the inspection ot his customers and the public 
generally, who are respectfully invited to call. 


CONSIDERABLE INHERITANCES. 
Heirs Wanted for hidden treasures, due to thousands, 
to be found in an extraordinary publication, sent post free to any 
part of the world upon the receipt of $1. Family Arms found, 
painted and engraved. Crests for harness and envelopes. Address, 
HENRY HAYS, 649 Brosdway, N. Y. 


JOHN SLATER, 
(LATE OF NO. 2 CORTLAND STREET.) 
FASHIONABLE 








BOoT MAKER, 
Ne, 290 BROADWAY, 


NEW YORK. 
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